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POPULAR TALES. 





LOVE AND AUTHORSHIP. 
A SKETCH FROM ENGLISH LIFE. 

‘Witt you remember me?” 

* Yes!’ 

‘Will you keep your hand for me for a year? 

‘Yes! 

* Will you answer me when I write to you 

Yes!" 

“One request more—should I succeed, will you marry me in 
spite of your uncle ?” 

“Yes!” There was no pause—reply followed question, as if it 
were a dialogue which they had got by heart—and by heart indeed 
they had got it—but I leave you to guess the book they bad conned 
it from 

"Twas in a green lane, ona summer's evening, about nine o'clock, 
when the west, like a gate of gold, had shut upon the retiring sun, 
that Rosalie and her lover, arm-in-arm, walked up and down ; and 
much of what they said never came to the ear, though their souls 
caught up every word of it. 

Rosalie was upwards of five years the junior of her lover. She 
had known him since she was a little girl in her twelfth year. He 
was almost eighteen then, and when she thought far more about a 
doll than a husband, he would set her upon his knee, and call her 
his little wife. One, two, three years passed on, and still, whenever 
he came from college, and as usual went to pay his first visit at her 
father’s, before he had been five minutes in the parlor, the door was 
flung open, and in bounded Rosalie, and claimed her accustomed 
seat. The fact was, till she was fifteen she was a child of a very 


slow growth, and looked the girl when many a companion of hers | 


of the same age began to appear the woman. 

When another vacation, however, came round, and Theodore 
paid his customary call, and was expecting his little wife, as usual, 
the door opened slowly, and a tall young lady entered, and curtsey- 
ing, colored and walked to a seat next the lady of the house. The 
visiter stood up and bowed, and sat down again, without knowing 
who it was 

* Don’t you know Rosalie ?” exclaimed her father. 

“ Rosalie!" replied Theodore, in an accent of surprise; and ap- 
proached his little wife of old, who rose and half gave him her 
hand, and curtseying, colored again; and sat down without hardly 
interchanging a word with him. No wonder—she was four inches 
taller than when he had last seen her; and her bulk had expanded 
correspondingly, while her features, that half a year before gave one 
the idea of a sy!ph that would bound after a butterfly, had now 


mellowed in their expression, into the sentiment, the softness, and | 


the reserve of the woman. 

Theodore felt absolutely disappointed. Five minutes before, he 
was all volubility. No sooner was one question answered than he 
proposed another—and he had so many capital stories for Rosalie, 
when she came down—and yet, when Rosalie did come down, he 
sat as thongh he had not a word to say for himself. In short, every- 
thing and everybody in the house seemed to have changed along 
with its young mistress; he felt no longer at home in it, as he was 
Wont; and in less than a quarter of an hour he made his bow and 
departed. 

Now this was exceedingly strange ; for Rosalic, from a pretty lit- 
tle girl, had turned into a lovely young woman. If a heart looked 
out of her eves before, a soul looked out of them now; her arm, 
which formerly the sun had been allowed to salute when he liked, 
and which used to bear the trace of many a kiss that he had givenit 
now shone white through a sleeve of muslin, like snow behind a veil 
of haze; her bosom had enlarged its wavy curve, and leo»ing her 
waist little more than the span it was, sat proudly heaving above it; 
and the rest of her form which, only six months ago, looked trim 
and airy in her short and close-fitting frock, now lengthening and 
throwing out its flowing line, stood stately in the folds of a long and 
ample drapery. Yet could not all this make up for the want of the 
little wife that used to come and take her seat upon Theodore’s knee 





To be sure there was another way of accounting for the young 
man’s chagrin 
when five feet four, should be a little more reserved than she used 


He might have been disappointed that Rosalie, 
to be when she was only five feet nothing. 
too, are apt to fancy odd things. Theodore was a rery romantic 
young man; and having, perhaps, traced for himself the woman 
in the child—as one wiil anticipate, in looking at a peach that is 
just knit, the hue, and form, and flavor of the consummate fruit— 
he might have set Rosalie down in his mind as his wife in earnest, 
when he appeared tocail her so oniy in jest 

Such was the case. Theodore never calculated that Rosalie knew 
nothing about his dreams—that she had no such visions herself; 
he never anticipated that the frankness of girlhood would vanish, as 


Romantic young men, 


soon as the diffidence of young womanhood begun its blushing 
‘reign ; the thought never occurred to him that the day would come 
when Rosalie would scruple to sit on his knee—ay, even though 
| Rosalie should then begin to think upon him, as for many a year 

before he had thought upon her. He returned from college the fifth 

time; he found that the woman which he imagined in a year or two 
she would become, was surpassed by the woman that she already 
was; he remarked the withdrawal of confidence, the limitation of 
familiarity—the penalty which he must inevitably pay for her ma- 
turing—and he felt repelled and chilled and utterly disheartened by it. 
For a whole week he never returned to the house. Three days 
_ ofa second week elapsed, and still he hept away. He had been in- 
vited, however, to a ball which was to be given there the day follow- 
ing; and much as he was inclined to absent himself, being a little 
more inclined to go, he went. 

Full three hours was he in the room without once setting eyes 
upon Rosalie. He saw her mother and her father, and talked with 
them ; he saw squire this, and doctor that, and attorney such-a-one, 
and had fifty things to say to each of them; he had eves and a 
tongue for everybody but Rosalie—not a look or a word did he ex 
change with ber; vet he was here and there and everywhere! In 
short, he was all communicativeness and vivacity, so that every one 
remarked how bright he had become since his last visit to college! 

At last, however, his fine spirits all at once seemed to forsake 
him, and he withdrew to the library, which was lighted up for the 
occasion as an anti-room, and taking a volume out of the book-case, 
threw himself into a chair, and began to turn over the leaves 

“ Have you forgotten your little wite?” said a soft voice near him; 


it was Rosalie’s—“ if vou Aare,” she added, as he started from his 
seat, “she has not forgotten you!’ 

She wore a carnation in her hair—the hue of the flower was not 
deeper than that of her cheek, as she stood and extended her hands 
to Theodore, who, the moment he rose, had held forth both of his, 

© Rosalie!” 

© Theodore !’—He led her to a sofa, which stood in a recess on 
the opposite side of the room, and for five nunutes not another word 

did they exchanye 
' At length she gently withdrew her hand from his—she had suf. 
fered him to hold it all that time—** We shall be observed,” said she, 
“ Ah,” replied he, ‘nine months since you did net mind that!’ 
“You know that I am a woman now, rejoined she, hanging her 
head; “ and—and—will vou lead off the next dance with me ?” cried 
she, sudde nly changing the subject. “ There now; I have asked 
vou!” added she, “which is more than you deserve 
Theodore was not at all happy to accept the challenge of the meta- 


morphose d Rosalie. 

One might suppose that the young lady's heart was interested 
and that ‘Theodore was a far happier man than he imagined him- 
self to be. The fact was neither more nor less. Little Rosalie was 
proud of being called Theodore’s wite, because she heard every body 
else speak in praise of him. Many a marriageable young lady had she 
heard declare—not minding to speak before a child—that Theodor 
was the finest young man in B——; that she hoped Theodore 
) would be at such or such a house where she was going to dine, or 

to spend the evening; nay, that she would like to have a sweetheart 
like Theodore. Then would Rosalie interpose, and with a saucy 
toss of her head exclaim, that nob aly should have Theodore but 
herself, for she was his little wife. It was thus she learned to ad- 
mire the face and person of Theodore, who more than once paid for 
her acquired estimation of them; for sometimes before a whole 
room-full of company she would march up to him, and scanning 
him from head to foot, with folded arms, at length declare aloud, 
that he ares Then Theodore 
was so kind to her, and thought so much ef any thing she did, and 
took such notice of her! Often, at a dance, he would make her his 
and there was Miss Willoughby 





the handsomest young man in B 


partner for the whole evening; 
perhaps, or Miss Millar, sitting down; either of whom would have 
given her eyes to stand up ina reel with him. 

But when the summer of her seventeenth vear beheld her burst- 
ing into womanhood; when her expanding thoughts, from a bound- 
ing, fitful, rill ke current, ln gan torun a cee p. a broad, and steady 
stream: when she found that he was almost arrived at the threshold 
of the world, and reflected that the step which marks a female's first 
entrance into it is generally taken in the hand of a partner—the 
thought of who that parner might be, recalled Theodore to her 
mind—and her heart fluttered as she asked herself the question— 
should she ever be indeed his wife 

When. this time, he paid his first visit, Rosalie was as much mor 
tified as he was. Her vexation was increased when she saw that 
he absented himeelf; she resolved, if possible, to ascertain the cause ; 
and persuaded her mother to give a ball, and specially invite the 


He came; she watched him; observed that he 





voung gentleman. 
neither inquired after her nor sought for her; and marked the ex- 


~ what vou yourself have known of me; 


cellent terms that he was upon with twenty people, about whom she 
knew him to be perfectly indifferent. Women have a perception of the 
workings of the heart, far more quick and subtle than we have She 
was convinced that all his fine spirits were forced—that he was act 
ing a part. She suspected that while he appeared to be occupied 
with everybody but her, she was the only one that was running in 


She saw him withdraw to the library; she followed 
! 


his thoughts 
him, found him sitting down with a book in his hand, perceives 
from his manner of turning over the leaves, that he was intent on 
anything but reading. She was satisfied that he was thinking of 
nothing but her. The thought that she might one day indeed be 
come his wife, now occurred to her for the thousandth time, and a 
thousand times stronger than ever; a spirit diffused itself through 
her heart which had never been breathed into it before, and filling it 
with hope and happiness, and unutterable contentment, irresistil!y 
drew if towards him. She approached him, accosted him, and ina 
moment was scated with him upon the sefa! 

As soon asthe dance was done, Theodore said, “Tis almost os 
Warm in the air as in the room; will you be afrand to take a torn 
with me in the garden 

I shall get my shawl in a minute,” said Rosalie, “and meet sou 
there ;" and the maiden was there almost as soon as he 


They proceeded, arm-in-arm, toe the farthest part of the garden 


ind there they walk od up and down without either seeming ime!.ned 
to speak, 

Rosalie ' it last breathed Thee ore, ‘ Qosalie! reathed he 
rsecond time, before the expecting girl could summon courage to 
say “ Well” 

I cannet co home to-night,” resumed he Without speaking to 
vou Yet The ore secmed to be tn ne hurry to speak ; i e 
he stopped, and continued silent se long, that Rosalie began to doubt 
Whether he would open lus lips again 

Had we not better go in!” seid she, “I think | hear them break 
ing up.” 

Not vet 


They'll miss us 
What of that 


Nay.’ resumes ! 


t! ‘we have remained long enough, and 


¢ mak 
at least allow me to go m, 
Stop but another minute, dear Rosalie!" imploringly exclaumed 
the youth 
© For what 
Rosalie,’ without a pause resumed Theodore, 
me call you wile, Are those times passed for ever 


‘When we have done with our girl-hood, we have done with cur 


was the maid's rely 
vou used to let 


plays,’ said she. 

“Hear me!” “The first day I took you upon 
my knee, and called you my Wile, jest as it secmed to be, my heart 
was never more in carnest. That day I wedded you in my soul; 
for though vou were a child, L saw the future Woman in you, rich 
Nay, do me justice; recall 

inquire of others. "Te whim 
did T play the suitor from that day? To none but you, although to 
you I did not seem to play it. Was I not always with you? Re- 
collect now! Did a day pass, when [was at home, without ny 
When there were parties ther 
beside, but vou?) Whom did I stand behind at the 
Navy, for a whole night, whom have | danced 
vou might have thought /hen, can vou 


cried Theodore. 


in the richest attractions of your sex, 


coming to your father’s house? 
whom did I sit 
piano forte, but vou! 
with, but vou?) Whiateve: 
believe now, that it was merely a playful child that could so hav« 
No, it was the generous, lovely, loving woman, that 
J saw m the l lavfule hald. For five years have I loved you, thor gh 
I never declared it to you till now. Do you think Lam worthy of 
you ? Will you give yourself to me 7” 

Three or four times Rosalie made an effort to speak ; but desisted, 
as if she knew not what to say, or was unable to say what she 
wished. At last, “ Ask my father’s consent!” she exclaimed, and 
tricd to get away; but before she could effect it, she was clasped to 
the bosom of Theodore, nor released until the interchange of the 
first pledge of love had been foree d from her bashful lips! She did not 
uppear, that night, in the drawing-room again 

Theodore's addresses were sanctioned by the parents of the maid 
The wedding-day was fixed—it wanted but a fortnight to it—when 
a malignant fever made its appearance in the town; Rosalic’s pu 
rents were the first victims. She was left an orphan at eightes ne 
and her unele, bw her mother’s side, who had been nominated her 
cuardian in a will, made several years, baving followed his brother 


engrossed me 


in-law and sister's remains to the grave, took up his residence 


Rosalie s sole consolation now, was such as she received from the 
saciety of Theodore; but Theodore soon wanted consolation himself, 
His father was attacked by the fever and died, leaving his affhirs, to 
the astonishment of every onc, ina state of the most inextricable 
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embarrassment; for he had been looked upon as one of the wealthiest 
inhabitants of B——. ‘This was a double blow to Theodore, but 
he was not aware of the weight of it till, after the interment of his 
father, he repaired, for the first time, to resume his visits 

He was stepping up without ceremony to the drawing-room, 
when the servant begged his pardon for stopping him, telling him 
at the same time, that he had received instructions from his master 
to show him into the parlor when he should call 

"Was Miss Wilford there?” 

“ No.’—Theodore was shown into the parlor. 
brutes, the human brute is the most pernicious and revolting, be- 
cause he unites to the evil properties of the inferior animal the men 
tal faculties of the superior one—and then he is at large. A vicious 
tempered dog you can muzzle, and render innocuous; but there is 
no preventing the human dog that bites from fleshing his tooth 
—he is sure to have it in somebody. And then the infliction is so 
immeasurably more severe !—the quick of the mind is so much more 
sensitive than that of the body! Besides, the savage that runs upon 
four legs is so inferior in performance to him that walks upon two! 
itis he that knows how to gnaw! I have often thought it a pity 
and asin that the man who plays the dog should be protected from 
dying the death of one. He should hang, and the other go free. 

“Well, voung gentleman!” was the salutation which ‘Theodore 
received when he entered the parlor; “and pray what brings you 
here? 

Theodore was struck dumb; and no wonder. 

© Your father, | understand, has died a beggar!—Do you think 
to marry my niece?” If Theodore respired with difficulty betore, 
his breath was utterly taken away at this. Tle was a young man 
of spirit, but who can keep up his heart when his ship, all at once, 
is going down, 


Of all savage 


The human dog went on. “Young gentleman, I shall be plain 
with vou, for Lama straight forward man; young women should 
mate with their matches— you are no match for my niece ; so a good 
morning to you!’ How more in place to have w ished him a good 
halter! Saying this, the straight forward savage walked out of the 
parlor, leaving the door wide open, that Theodore might have room 
for egress, and steadily walked up stairs 

It was several minutes before he could recover his self-recollee 
tion. When he did so he rang the bell 

© Tell your master [| wish to speak to him,” said Theodore to the 
servant who answered it. ‘The servant went up stairs after his mas- 
ier, and returned. 

“Tam sorry, sir,” said he, “to be the bearer of such an errand ; 
but my master desires you instantly to quit the house; and has 
commanded me to tell you that he has given me orders not to admit 
you agam,” 

"1 must see Miss Wilford!" 

* You cannot, sir!’ respectfully remarked the servant; “for she 
but you can send a message to her,” 
There is 


is locked in her own room ; 
added he ina whisper, ‘Sand T will be the bearer of it 
not a servant in the house, Mr. Theodore, but is sorry for you to 
the soul.” 

This was so much in season, and was so evidently spoken from 
the heart, that Theodore could not help eatching the honest fellow 
by the hand. Here the drawing-room bell was rung violently. 

“TL must go, sir,” said the servant; “ what message to my mistress 

“Tell her to give me a meeting, and to apprise me of the time and 
place; and the next moment the hall-door was shut upon him. 


a 


One may easily imagine the state of the young fellow's mind. To 
be driven with insult and barbarity from the house in which he had 
been reecived a thousand times with courtesy and kindness; which 
he looked upon as his own! ‘Then, what was to be done? 
unele, after all, had told him nothing but the truth. Plis father had 
died a beggar. Dear as Rosalie was to Theodore, his own pride re 
coiled at the idea of offering her a hand which was not the master 
of ashilling. Yet was not Theodore portionless. Tlis education 
was finished; that term he had completed his collegiate studies. If 
his father had not left him a fortune, he had provided him with the 
means of making one himself; at all events, of commanding a 
competency. Tle had the eredit of being a young man of decided 
geniustoo, “1 will not offer Rosalie a begear's hand!” exclaimed 
Theodore; “I shall ask her to remain true to me for a year; and 
I'll go up to London, and maintain myself by my pen. It may ac 
quire me fame as well as fortune ; and then | may marry Rosalie!" 

This was a great deal of work to be done in a year; but if Theo 


osalie’s 


dore was not a man of genius, he possessed a mind of that sanguine 
temperament, Which is usually an accompaniment of the richer gift 

Sefore the hour of dinner all his plans were laid, and he was ready 
to start for London. Tle waited now for nothing but a message 
from Rosalie, and as soon as the sweet girl could send it, it came to 
to him. It appointed him to meet her in the green lane after sun- 
set. The sun had scarcely set when he was there ; and there, too, 
was Rosalie. He found that she was Rosalie still, Fate had strip 
ped him of fortune; but she could not persuade Rosalie to refuse 
him her hand; when, half way down the lane, she heard a light, 
quick step behind her, and turning, beheld ‘Theodore. 

Theodore's wishes, as I before stated, were granted soon as com 
municated ; and now nothing remained but to say good by—per- 
haps the hardest thing to two young lovers. Rosalie heard her name 
called from a short distance, and ina half-suppressed voice; she start- 
ed, and turned towards the direction whence the pre-concerted warn- 
ing came ; she heard it again; she had stopped till the last moment! 
She had half withdrawn herself from Theodore’s arm; she looked 
at him; flung her own arm around him, and burst into tears upon 
his neck! In another minute there was nobody in the lane, 


London is a glorious place for a man of talent to make his way 
in—provided he has extraordinary good luck. Nothing but merit 
can get on there ; nothing is sterling that is not of its coinage. Our 
provincial towns won't believe that gold is gold unless it has been 
minted in London. There is no trickery there ; no treating, no can- 
vassing, no intrigue, no coalition! There, worth has only to show 
itself, if it wishes to be killed with kindness! London tells the 
truth! You may swear to what it says—whatsoever may be proved 
to the contrary. The cause—the cause is every thing in London! 
Show but your craft, and straight your brethren come crowding 
around you, and if they find you worthy, why you shall be brought 
into noticee—even though they should tell a lie for it and destroy 
you. Never trouble yourself about getting on by interest in Lon- 
don! Get on by yourself. Posts are filled there by merit; or if the 
man suits not the office, why the office is made to adapt itself to the 
man, and so there is unity after all! What a happy fellow was 
Theodore, to find himself in such a place as London! 

He was certainly happy in one thing; the coach in which he 
came set him down at a friend's, whose circumstances were narrow, 
but whose heart was large—a curate of the church of England. 
Strange that, with all the appurtenances of hospitality at its com- 
mand, abundance should allow it to be said, that the kindest wel- 
come which adversity usually meets with is that which it receives 
from adversity ? If Theodore found that the house was a cold one 
to what he had been accustomed, the warmth of the greeting made 
up for it. © They breakfaste dat nine, dined at four, and, if he could 
sleep upon the sofa, why there was a bed for him.” Ina day he 
was settled, and at his work. 

And upon what did Theodore found his hopes of making a for- 
tune, and rising to fame in London?—Upon writing a play. At an 
early period he had discovered, as his friends imagined, a talent for 
dramatic composition ; and having rather sedulously cultivated that 
branch of literature, he thought he would now try his hand in one 
bold effort, the success of which should determine him as to his fu- 
ture course in life. The play was written, presented, and accepted ; 
the performers were ready in their parts; the evening of represen- 
tation came on, and Theodore, seated in the pit beside his friend, at 
last, with athrobbing beart, beheld the curtain rise. The first and 
second acts went off smoothly, and with applause 

Two gentlemen were placed immediately in front of Theodore. 
“What do you think of it?” said the one to the other. 

© Rather tame,” was the reply. 

© Will it succeed ?” 

® Doubtful. 

The third act, however, decided the fate of the play ; the interest 
of the audience became so intense, that at one particular stage of 





the action, numbers in the second and third rows of the side boxes 
stood up, and the clapping of hands was universal, intermingled 
with criesof ‘bravo!’ fromevery part ofthe theatre, “Twill do,” was 
now the remark, and Theodore breathed a little more freely than 
he had done some ten minutes ago. Not to be too tedious, the ceur- 
tain fell amidst shouts of approbation, unmingled with the slightest 
demonstrationof displeasure, and the author had not twenty friends 
in the house. 

If Theodore did not sleep that night, it was not from inquietude 
of mind—contentment was his repose. His most sanguine hopes 
had been surpassed; the fiat of a London audience had stamped 
him a dramatist; the way to fortune was open and clear, and Ro- 
salie would be his ‘ 

Next morning, as soon as breakfast was over, Theodore and his 
friend repaired to the coflee-room. ‘ We must see what the erities 
remarked the latter, “Theodore, with prideful confidence— 
the offspring of fair success—took up the first morning print 
that came to his hand. Theatre Roy * Happy is 
the successtul dramatist?” exclaimed Theodore to himself; “at 


Say 
met his eve 


night he is greeted by the applauses of admiring thousands, and in 
the morning they are repeated, and echoed all over the kingdom 
through the medium of the press! What will Rosalie savy when 
her eye falls upon this!’ And what, indeed, would Rosalie sav 
when she read the utter condemnation of her lover's drama, which 
the critic denounced from the beginning to the end, without present 
ing his readers with a single quotation to justify the severity of his 


strictures 
Wr 


‘Tis very odd!” said Theodore, 
“Tis rejoined his friend, repeating his 
words. © You told me this play was your own, and here I find that 


vou have copied it from halt a dozen others that have been founded 


very odd, inde ed rr 


upon the same story.” 


“Where !’ inquired Theodore, reaching for the paper 
There! said his friend, pointing to the paragraph. 


“1 never read a 


W hy does not 


‘And this is London !? exclaimed Theodore 
play, nor the line of a play, upon the same subject 
the writer prove the plagiarism 2” 

“Beeause he does not know whether it is or is not a plagiarism, 
rejoined the other,“ Hle is aware that several other authors have 
constructed dramas upon the same passa 
draw the most charitable inference, for you would not suspect him 





e in history; and—to 


of telling a deliberate lie—he thinks vou have seen them, and have 
availed yourself of them.” 

“Is it not the next thing to a falsehood,” indignantly exclaimed 
Theodore, “to advance a charge, of the justness of which you have 


not assured yourself!” 


“know not that,” rejoined his friend; ‘“‘but it certainly indi- | 
cates a rather superficial reverence for truth; and a disposition to | 


censure, Which excludes from all claim to ingenuousness the indi- 
vidual who indulges it.” 





|“ And this will go the round of the whole kingdom ?” 
i] “ Yes.” 
| Should I not contradict it ?” 
it No.” 
|} Why? 
“?*Tis beneath you ; besides, the stamp of malignancy is so strong 
upon it, that, except to the utterly ignorant, it is harmless; and 
even these, when they witness your play themselves, as sometime 
or another they will, will remember the libel, to the cost of its author 
and to your advantage. I see you have been almost as hardiy treated 
by this gentleman,” continued he, glancing over the paper which 
Theodore had taken up when he entered the room. ‘“ Are you ac- 
quainted with any of the gentlemen of the press ?” 
* No; and is it not therefore strange that I should have enemies 
among them ?” 
** Not at all.” 
“Why?” 
‘Because you have succeeded. Look over the rest of the jour- 
nals,’ continued his friend ; “ you may find salve, perhaps, for these 


scratches.” 

Theodore did so; and in one or two instances salve, indeed, he 
found ; but upon the whole he was in little danger of being spoiled 
through the praises of the press. “Why,” exclaimed Theodore, 
‘‘why do not letters enlarge the soul, while they expand the mind ? 
Why do they not make men generous and honest?) Why is not 
every literary man an illustration of Juvenal’s axiom ?” 

“ Teach a dog what you may,” rejoined his friend, ‘can vou alter 
his nature, so that the brute shall not predominate ?”’ 

No,” replied Theodore. 

* You are answered,” said his friend. 

The play had what is called a run, but not a decided one. Night 
after night it was received with the same enthusiastic applauses ; 
but the audiences did not increase. It was a victory without the ac- 
quisition of spoils or territory. ‘‘ What can be the meaning of this?” 
exclaimed Theodore ; ‘‘ we seem to be moving, and yet do not ad- 
vance an inch !"’ 

“They should paragraph the play as they do a pantomime,” re- 
marked his friend. “ But then a pantomime is an expensive thing; 
they will lay out a thousand pounds upon one, and they must get 
their money back. The same is the case with their melo-dramas ; 
so, if you want to succeed tothe height, as a play-wright, vou know 
what to do.” 

“ What?” inquired Theodore 

“Write melo-drama and pantomimes !"' 

Six months had now elapsed, and Theodore’s purse, with all his 
success, Was rather lighter than when he first pulled it out in Lon- 
don. However, in a week two bills which he had taken from his 
publisher would fall due, and then he would run down to B—. 
and perhaps obtain an interview with At the expiration 
of the week his bills were presente d, and dishonored! He re I aired 
to his publisher's for an explanation—the house had stopped! Poor 
Theodore! ‘They were in the Gazette that very day! ‘Theodore 
turned into the first coffee-room to look at a paper: there were, in- 
deed, the names of the firm! “ I defy fortune to serve me a scurvier 
trick!” exclaimed Theodore, the tears half starting into his eves. 
He little knew the lady whose ingenuity he was braving. 

He looked now at one side of the paper, and now at the other, 
thinking all the while of nothing but the bills and the bankrupts’ 
list, Splendid Fete at B—— met his eye, and soon his thoughts 
were occupied with nothing but B——; for there he read that the 
young lord of the manor having just come of age, had given a ball 
and supper, the former of which he opened with the lovely and ac- 
complished Miss Rosalie. The grace of the fair couple was expa- 
tiated upon; and the editor took oceasion to hint, that a pair so 
formed by nature for each other might probably, before long, take 
hands in another, a longer, and more momentous dance. What did 
he think of Fortune now? 

“(that it were but a stride to B——'" he exclaimed, as he laid 
down the paper, ahd his hand dropped nerveless at his side. He 
left the cotlee-house, and dreamed his way back to his friend’s; gigs, 


tosalie. 


carriages, carts rolled by him unheeded ; the foot-path was crowded, 
but he saw not a soul in the street. He was in the ball-room at 
R—, and looking on while the voung lord of the manor handed 
out Rosalie to lead her down the dance, through every figure of 
which Theodore followed them with his eves with scrutinizing 
Then the set 
was over, and he saw them walking arm-in-arm up and down the 
room; and presently they were dancing again; and now the ball 
was over, and he followed them to the sUpPper-room, whe re he saw 
the young lord of the manor place Rosalie beside him. His fancy 
changed the scene from the supper-room to the church, at the altar 
of which stood Rosalie with his happy rival; and he heard the 
questions and responses which forge the mystic chain that binds for 
lite; and he saw the ring put on, and heard the blessing which an- 
nounces that the nuptial sacrament is complete! His hands were 
clenched; his cheek was ina flame; a wish was rising in his throat. 


glanee, scanning the countenance of his mistress. 


“Good news for vou,” said somebody clapping him on the back ; 
a letter from Rosalie les for you at home. Why are vou passing 
the house?” *Twas his friend 

“A letter from hey!” exclaimed Theodore. Quickly he re- 
traced his steps, and there on his table lay, indeed, the dear missive 


| of his Rosalie. 


* Welcome, sweet comforter !" €j iculated Theodore, as he kissed 
the ciphers which his Rosalie’s hand had traced, and the wax which 
bore the impress of her seal—“ welcome, © welcome ! you come in 


| time; vou bring an ample solace for disappointment, mortification 
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ver 
aaa me that they cannot deprive me of my Rosalie ?”’ 

Bright was his eye, and glistening while he spoke ; but when he 
opened the fair folds that conveyed to him the thoughts of his mis- 
tress, its radiancy was gone! 

“ Tueonpore—I am aware of the utter frustration of your hopes. 
Iam convinced that at the end of a year you will not be a step 


nearer to fortune than you are now; why then keep my hand for | 


you? What I say briefly, you will interpret fully. 
the guardian of my happiness—as such I address you. 
—so you consent—will be my wedding-day. 


Thursday 
Rosair.” 


You are now | 


Such was the letter, upon the address and seal of which Theodore 


had imprinted a score of kisses before he opened it. ‘‘ Fortune is 
in the mood,” said Theodore with a sigh, so deeply drawn, that any 
one who had heard it wou!d have imagined he had breathed his 
spirit out along with it—“ Fortune is inthe mood, and let her have 
her humor out! I shall answer the letter; my reply to her shall 
convey what she desires—nothing more! she is incapable of enter- 
ing into my feelings, and unworthy of being made acquainted with 
them; I shall not condescend even to complain, 

© Rosatie—You are free!—TuHeopore.” 

Such was the answer which Theodore despatched to Rosalie. O 
the enviable restlessness of the mind upon the first shock of thwart- 
ed affection! How it turns every way for the solace which it feels 
it can no where meet with, except in the perfect extinction of 
consciousness. Find it an anodyne!—you cannot, A drug may 
close the eye for a time, but the soul will not sleep a wink ; it lies 
broad awake to agony, distinct, palpable, immediate, however 
memory may be cheated to lose for the present the traces of the 
cause. Then for the start, the spasm, the groan, which, while the 
body lies free, attest the presence and activity of the mental rack! 
Better walk than go to sleep! A heath, without a soul but your- 
self upon it'!—an ink-black sky, pouring down torrents—wind, 
lightning, thunder, as though the vault above was crackling and 
disparting into fragments! 

Theodore’s friend searcely knew him the next morning. He 
glanced at him, and took no further notice. *Twas the best way, 
though people there are who imagine that it rests with a man in a 
fever, at his own option to remain in it, or to become convalescent. 

Theodore’s feelings were more insupportable to him the second 
day than the first. He went here and there and everywhere; and 
nowhere could he remain two minutes at a time at rest. Then he 
Crossing a street he was nearly run over by a 
This fora moment awakened him. He saw 
London and B upon the pannels of the coach. The box seat 
was empty; he asked if it was engaged. “No.” He sprung upon 
it, and away they drove. “I'll see her once more,” exclaimed Theo- 
dore, “it can but drive me mad, or break my heart.’ 

Within a mile of B a splendid barouche passed them. 
“ Whose is that?” inquired Theodore. 

“The young lord of the manor’s,” answered the driver. 
you see the lady in it?” 

“No.” 

“ ]T caught a glimpse of her dress,” said the driver. “ [ll warrant 
she’s adashing one! The young squire, they say has a capital 
taste"? Theodore looked after the carriage. There was nothing 
but the road. The vehicle drove at a rapid pace, and was soon out 
of sight. Theodore’s heart turned sick. 

The moment the coach stopped he alighted; and with a misgiv- 
ing mind he stood at the door which had often admitted him to his 
Rosalie. It was opened by a domestic whom he had never seen be- 
fore. ‘* Was Miss Wilford within?” “No. “When would she 
return?” Never. She had gone that morning to London to be 
married? Theodore made no further inquiries, neither did he 
offer to go, but stood glaring upon the man more like a spectre than 
ahuman being. “ Anything more ?” said the man, retreating into 
the house, and gradually closing the door, through which now only 
a portion of his face could be seen. “ Anything more ?’ ‘Theodore 
made no reply; in fact, he had lost all consciousness. At last the 
shutting of the door, which, half from panic, half from anger, the 
man pushed violently to, aroused him, “I shall knock at you no 
more !’’ said he, and departed, pressing his heart with his hand, and 
moving his limbs as if he cared not how, or whither they bore him. 
A gate suddenly stopped his progress; it was the entrance to the 
green lane. He stepped over the stile—he was on the spot where 
he had parted last from Rosalie—where she had flung her arms 
about his neck and wept upon it. His heart began to melt, for the 
first time since he had received her letter: a sense of suffocation 
came over him, till he felt as if he would choke. The name of 
Rosalie was on his tongue; twice he attempted to articulate it, but 
could not. At last it got vent in a convulsive sob, which was fol- 
lowed by a torrent of tears. He threw himself upon the ground— 
he wept on—he made no effort to check the flood, but let it flow till 
forgetfulness stopped it. 

He rose with a sensation of intense cold. "Twas morning. He 
had slept! Would he had slept on! He turned from the sun, as 
it rose without a cloud upon the wedding morn of Rosalie. *T was 
Thursday. He repassed the stile ; and, in a few minutes, was on 
his road to London, which he entered about eleven o'clock at night, 
and straight proceeded to his friend's. ‘They were gone to bed. 

“Give me a light,” said Theodore, “I'll go to bed.” 

“ Your bed is occupied, sir,”’ replied the servant. 

“Is it?” said Theodore ; “well, Lean sleep upon the carpet.” 
He turned into the parlor, drew a chair towards the table, upon 


was so abstracted. 
vehicle and four. 








“Did 


ty—whatever my evil destiny can inflict!’ Youhave come to foratime. Presently he heard a foot upon the stair; ‘twas his highest character, they are not surpassed, 


friend's, who was descending, and now entered the parlor. 

“T thought you were a-bed,” said ‘Theodore. 

So I was,” replied his friend, ‘‘ but hearing your voice in the 
hall, [rose and came down to you.’ He drew a chair opposite to 
Theodore. Both were silent for a time ; at length Theodore spoke 

* Rosalie is married,” said he, 

*T don't believe it.” 

‘She is going to be married to the young lord of the manor.” 

“T don't believe it.” 

“She came to town with him yesterday.” 

“1 don't believe it.” 

Theodore pushed back his chair, and stared at his friend. 

“ What do you mean?” said Theodore, 

“T mean that I entertain some doubts as to the accuracy of your 
grounds for concluding that Rosalie is inconstant to you.” 

* Did I not read the proof of it in the public papers?” 

«The statement may have been erroneous.” 

Did not her own letter assure me of it?” 

* You may have misunderstood it.”’ 

“T tell you I have been at B——; I have been at her house. 1 
inquired for her, and was told she had gone up to London to be mar- 
ried! O my friend,” continued he, covering his eyes with his hand 
kerchief, “tis useless to deceive ourselves. Lama ruinedman! You 
see to what she has reduced me. I shall never be myself again! 
Myself! Itell you Lexisted in Aer being more than my own. She 
was the soul of all I thought, and felt, and did; the primal, vivify- 
ing principle! She has murdered me! I breathe, it is true, and the 
blood is in my veins, and circulates; but everything else about me 
is death—hopes! wishes! interests !—there is no pulse, no respira 
tion there!” 1 should not be sorry were there none anywhere 
else! Feel my hand,” added he, reaching it across the table, with- 
out removing his handkerchief from his eyes; for the sense of his 
desolation bad utterly unmanned him, and his tears continued to 
flow. “Feel my hand. Does it not burn. A hearty fever, now 
would be a friend,” continued he, “and I think I have done my best 
to merit a call from sucha visiter. The whole of the night before 
last I slept out in the open air. Guess where Ttook my bed. In 
the green lane—the spot where I parted last from Rosalie!’ He felt 
a teardrop upon the hand which he had extended—the tear was 
followed by the pressure of a lip. He uncovered his eyes, and turn 
ing them in wonderment to look upon his fricnd—beheld Rosalie 
sitting opposite to him! 

For a moment or two he questioned the evidence of his senses- 
but soon was he convinced that it was indeed reality; for Rosalie 
quitting her seat, approached him, and breathing his name with an 
accent that infused ecstasy into his soul, threw herself into his arms 
that doubtingly open d to receive her. 

Looking over her father’s papers, Rosalie had found a more recent 
will, in which her union with Theodore had been fully sanctioned 
and he himself constituted her guardian until it should take place 
She was aware that his success in London had been doubtful; the 
generous girl determined that he should no longer be subjected to 
incertitude and disappointment; and she playfully wrote the letter 
which was a source of such distraction to her lover. From his an 
swer she saw that he had totally misinterpreted her: she resolved in 
person to disabuse him of the error; and by offering to become his 
wife, at once to give him the most convincing proof of her sincerity 
andconstancy, She arrived in London the very day that Theodore 
arrived in B——. His friend, who had known her from her infancy, 
received her as his daughter; and he and his wile listened with de 
light to the unfolding of her plans and intentions, which she freely 
confided to them. Late they sat up for Theodore that night, and 
when all hopes of his coming home were abandoned, Rosalie became 
the occupant of his bed. The next night, in a state of the most 
distressing anxiety, in consequence of his continued absence, she 
had just retired to her apartment, when a knock at the door made 
her bound from her couch, upon which she had that moment thrown 
herself, and presently she heard her lover's voice at the foot of the 
stair. Searcely knowing what she did, she attired herself, deseend- 
ed, opened the parlor door unperceived by Theodore, and took the 
place of their friendly host, who, the moment he saw her, beckoned 
her, and resigning his chair to her, withdrew. 

The next evening a select party were assembled in the curate’s 
little drawing-room, and Theodore and Rosalie were there. The 
lady of the house motioned the latter to approach her; she rose and 
was crossing Theodore, when he caught ber by the hand and drew 
her upon his knee. 

“ Theodore!’ exclaimed the fair one, coloring. 

“ My wife!’ was his reply, while he imprinted a kiss upon her 
lips. They had been married that morning. Englishman's Magazine 





"ss DESULTORY SELECTIONS. 





PRECOCIOUS TALENT. 

For precocity of talent and attainment, under circumstances pe- 
culiarly unpropitious, James Nack, the deaf and dumb poet of New 
York, is an intellectual wonder. As far as known, Christendom 
contains nothing comparable tohim. All things considered, Chat- 
terton did not equal him. He has not yet attained his twentieth | 
year. He has known none of the advantages of a liberal educa-! 
tion, has never had, until recently, free access to books, and has 
felt, through life, the unsparing hand of poverty and misfortune; | 
and yet he has written much, and many of his productions are of a 
high order; all of them are marked with the rich and fervid out- | 


| 


1, we think not equalled, 
by any of the early productions of Lord Byron; and those juvenile 
offerings of the noble bard have never received the commendation 
they merit. It is not too much to say of this gifted young American, 
that, when matured by time, and finished by labor, some of his 
future efforts in song may equal the happiest of those that have iin- 
mortalized the author of Childe Harold. Of this phenomenon in 
letters, “ Knapp’s Lectures on American Literature,” 
interesting account. 

Another poetic wonder was also a native of the state of New- 
York. It is Lucretia Davidson, who died a few years ago, at the 
age of about sixteen. Like Nack, she received no carly educa- 
tion, and had also pined in the shade of poverty, and under the 
grinding hand of adversity. Disease was, moreover, so constantly 
the inmate of her frame, that it seemed to make a partotat. But 
nothing could blight the spring of her genius. The blossoms 
would blow, and the fruit, rich and beautiful, cluster on the stem 
though the heavens lowered on the tender plant, and the cold winds 
and sleety showers combined to chill its branches and scatter its 
leaves. Under circumstances thus painful, disheartening and dis 
tracting, did this inspired being breathe in song; at times so ex- 
quisitely, we had almost said divinely, that her lays, scarcely par- 
taking of earth, might have been fitly chanted by a voice from the 
skies. Like Naek, she wrote much, and published comparatively 
but little. 
Her productions, therefore, which fascinated others, dissatisfied 


contam an 


Her taste was as fastidious as her genius was fine 


herself, and she often destroyed them. Many pieces of considerable 
length, which she was known to have written, never met any eve 
but her own, and that of Him who touched her mind with se 
bright and glowing a spark trom his own altar, that it seemed a 
thing of heaven New England Magazine 


BURNING THE DEAD. 

Among other topics which press apon the mind in the anticipa 
tion of death, the immediate disposal of the body naturally has its 
share of thought. Icannot help thinking that there is something ua 
feelingly harsh and revolting in the usual practice of committing 
the body of a friend so imnediate ly tothe ground. He feels it not, 
it is true, and the practice is of littl trouble; but it is hard if the 
kind offices of a life-time cannot win for the dead a less repulsive 
Of all the modes of 
yt rlorming this paintul office to the deceased, the least offensive to 
me is the Greek custom of } I can conceive that there was 
much reason for the ancient law of depriving suicides of this privi- 


though it should be a more claborate duty. 
irnine 
lege, asa punishment. Tuere is a sacred purity in fire upon which 
the mund may dwell without disgust; and the inurned ashes of a 
friend are a beautiful and touching memorial, Perhaps it is not 
much matter, but | believe death owes half its terrors to the grave 
It is difficult to separate its desertion and its damp from the living 
\W ho mia 
net linger with unrepressed desire apon that beautiful picture on 
Shelley's Witch of Atlas 
, *Por on the night that they were buried, abe 
tthe ex wer ® rotning, andetock 


The haht out of the funeral anny tor Pew 
sy Within that deathy nook 


sense. Philosophy can hardly do it, and teeling never 


’ 





iy lay oge after age, 
fiute, breathing, beating, warm and undecaying, 
ne asleep in a green hermitage 


bes . 
With gentle sleep upon ite eyelids playing.’ 





LITERARY NOTICES. 


RECENT Pt th ATIONS, 

Carry ann Lea have issted the eighth volume ofthe Encyclopedia 
Americana, It continues te be every where received with the high 
est commendations, as it is neither cumbrous in size and form nor 
expensive, The articles contain much scientific information, set 
forth in a very attractive style, and condensed within brief limits. 
We might be pardoned for devoting a considerable space to a work 
s0 important, solaudable in its design, and so admirable in its execu 
tion, but its character is already firmly established as one of the most 
useful, complete, and satisfactory compendiums of science ever given 
tothe world. We are proud of it as a domestic production, and 
trust the intelligence and enterprise of the publishers will be proper- 
ly appreciated by all in any degree interested in the progress of Ame- 
rican literature. 

An elegantly printed octavo from the same press has just appear 
ed, entitled ‘‘ History of the Northmen.”’ It is from the able pen of 
our countrymen, Henry Wheaton. 

Carey & Lea have also sent us the third volume of the “ History 
of France,” by Eyre Evans Crowe, embodied in Lardner’s Cabinet 
of History 

A little octodecimo, called “Modern American Cookery,” with a 
list of family recipes, by Miss Prudence Smith, is just from the 
press of the brothers Harper; also 

“De Vere; or the Man of Independence.” This popular pro- 
duction, by the author of “ Tremain,” has been incorporated in their 
Library of Select Novels. 


MUSICAL PUBLICATIONS, 

Mesers. Firth & Hall have lately issued a very tasteful and elegant 
publication, formed of the most favorite gems of melody and harmony 
that have become popular ; collected, arranged, and composed by M. 
Schoengen. It also contains a favorite air, as sung by Madame 
Sontag, in the opera of the “Swiss Family ;” a ‘l'yrolese melody, 
called the ‘Swiss Boy ;’' the German melody, sung by the Bohemian 

| brothers; and a Swiss melody, sung by Madame Stockhausen. They 
| have also just published the ‘‘Muleteer’s Quadrilles,” with an ad /id, 





which the servant had placed a light, and sat down. All was quiet! pourings of genius. For intensity, and all that gives to poctry its ‘accompaniment for the German flute. 
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ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS 


ITALIAN LITERATURE. 
MACHIAVELLI, 


Ir ever any one was “damned to everlasting fame,” it is Machia- 
velli. He is looked upon as a monster in human shape—a fiendish 
spirit “with Ate by his side, come hot from hell,” endowed with 
devilish cunning and malice, and giving lessons in the artsof treach- 
ery and oppression. Even his talents have been underrated in view | 
of the malignity which is supposed to have guided them—or at best | 
he only shares Bacon's character of 

“ The wisest, greatest, meanestof mankind 
Had he only been made amark during his life for the poisoned arrows 
of slander and the secret stabs of calumny—had he sunk into poverty 
and neglect only to shine after death in the empty honors of a mau- 
soleum, and to have his memory sheltered from the injustice which 
pursued him through life, his case would not have been a singular 
one—he would only have been a fellow-sufferer with Socrates, with 
Galileo, with Milton, and with all the hosts of “the noble army of | 
martyrs.” But the blind zeal of hatred has followed him even down 
into the grave, and his character is now blackened almost beyond 
the power of truth to purify. He alone has found no charity after 
death—towards him alone has prejudice been inveterate and enmity 
eternal. It is only within the last century that a monument has 
been raised over the bones of a man “to whose worth no eulogy is 
adequate,” by that country which has so many wrongs and outrages 


against him to atone for. 

He was born of a noble Florentine family in 1179, at atime when | 
the dispute of the Guelphs and Ghibellines had left Florence in that 
state of helpless weakness which is more dangerous than the most | 
vivlent struggles of political madness, or the fiercest fever of popular 
excitement—when, though the body politic was not as yet “cur- 
tailed of its fair proportions,” its life and spirit had deserted it. The 
first mention of him shows him indulging in those bright dreams ot 
liverty so natural to a young, and unfortunately to none but a young 
author His first work was a discourse on the true greatness of king 
douis and states—a philosophic application of the lessons of history 
tothe principles of government. It is full of the warmest, purest 
jatrictism, and urges on his countrymen with all the foree of elo- | 
quence and reason, to follow in the steps of the most powerful and 
wellestablished states of antiquity. Lle was the first of European 
politicians whe advocated a mixed government as the best suited to 
a corrupted and enfeebled people. ‘This is the very strongest proof | 
of his rational love of liberty—the same that would make an en- | 
hyhtened American, if denizened in Europe, preter their ancient and 
rotten fabries to our gayer and fresher temple of freedom. 

Later in lite we find him the head of the liberal party in Florence, | 
the secretary of the republic, and one of the most illustrious, as well | 
Now itis that his persecutions commence. 


as highest of its officers. 
sSeing soon suspected, and wit! good reason, of being engaged in| 
two several conspiracies against the government, then in the hands 
of John de’ Medici, he was imprisoned and put to the torture. This 
severe ordeal he endured with all the firmness his previous life en 
titles us to expect. Tle was soon liberated, but sent into exile, 
whither he carried a conscience void of reproach, and an honorable 
poverty. Le was finally allowed to return, and enjoyed impunity, 
though not favor, under the Medicean family. It was at this time 
that he composed his famous work, “ IL Principe,” or "The Prince,’ 
dedicated to Lorenzo de’ Medici. Though Machiavelli never loved 
this family, he seems at least to have become reconciled to their do- 
minion; and when all hope of liberty was gone, to have preferred 
quiet under a native sovereign to slavery to a foreign master. 
He died just before this last consummation of his country’s crimes 
and mistortunes—this tragic catastrophe of the brief drama of her 
independence. His name sunk at once into the same darkness whieh 
brooded over Italy. A new reneration arose who knew not, and 
loved not his character. When democracy was persecuted and its 
partizans anathematized—when virtue was suspicious, and its follow- 
ers odious, Machiavelli could not escape. ‘The soldiers and princes 
whose lives were blackest with crime, shuddered at seeing the pri- 
ciples they daily practised exposed in- his works—the priests who 
were deepest versed in impious frauds and mockery of holiness, re 
coiled with horror from his freedom of thought and speech as the 
inspiration of the evil one, Popes and cardinals censured as impious, 
works whose philosophic spirit they feared without comprehending. | 
Princes and nobles joined in persecuting one who knew so well, and 
described so powerfully all the secrets of their selfish cruelty. Like | 
the Greeks mangling the dead body of Hector, the cowardly malice 
of his enemies sought to glut itself with the only remains of their 
enemy Within their power—his memory and his liteless corpse. The | 
only means of defence left were denied him—his writings, the only 
voice by which he could speak for himself from the grave, were sup 
pressed—his bongs lay unhonored—his memory was calumuiated, | 
and the fulminations of the church sought to reach andto blast that | 
spirit which had soared beyond their reach. The consequences are 
evident. His name thus denounced by authority, thus unrelenting. | 
ly persecuted, and studiously blackened, has become a term of horror | 
evenamong his countrymen, a by-word and a reproach untoall nations 
The work we have mentioned, “ I Principe,” or “ The Prince,” 
has been his chief passport to fame, or rather to infamy. It was 
written, say his Italian commentators, at the time when the Medici 
returned to power in Florence, to keep alive the few sparks of patri 
otic fire that yet remained. Under the form of advice to a prince, 
it shows to what violent and cruel measures every ruler must resort 
to strengthen his own hands and keep down the rising rebellious 


| 
| 


| spirit of his subjects. A strong reason in favor of this theory is that | 


he expressly excludes the consideration of elective governments | 
and established dynasties. He professes to speak only of those 


| usurpers who would seize by force on a power to which neither birth 


nor public choice entitles them, His double object then appears to 
have been to prevent the aggrandizement of the Medici, and to en- 
lighten his countrymen as to the true character of princesand prince- 


ly governments, and the line of conduct which they always must | 


and always do pursue. 

This we think the fairest and most reasonable explanation of this 
singular work, 
horror, as a deep laid conspiracy against liberty—the most cunning 
device of her arch enemy. The following considerations will, we 
think, refute this opinion. 

in the first place, all Machiavelli's other writings are republican. 
All we have already remarked display the warmest, the most en- 
lightened zeal for liberty—all were written for the benefit of a free 
people—to strengthen their hands, animate their hearts, and en- 
lighten their minds in the cause of the public. 

In the second place, the model he proposes for the imitation of 
princes, is Cesar Borgia, an usurper and tyrant, whom in his other 
writings he loads with that indignation no virtuous mind could help 
expressing. ‘This man was one of the most daring and profligate 
ministers of evil—the most openly vicious from principle, so to speak; 
that ever existed—a finished compound of fine taste, brilliant talents, 
determined, deliberate, flagrant vice—of terrific boldness and cool 
ness, cold-blooded and wanton malignity, that no climate but that of 
Italy could have produced. Yet no one has seen, or has chosen to 
see, that this characteris held upfor abhorrence, and not for imitation, 


| Never, surely, was grave irony taken as literally as this has been. 


Thirdly, every action of Maehiavelli’s life confirms the testimony 
his works bear to his public spirit. We have already seen what he 
endured for his opposition to tyranny—even to the splendid, munifi- 
cent tyranny of the Medici. ‘There is one striking fact too which may 
show its object still more clearly. When the Medici were expelled 
by the popular party, at whose head Machiavelli then was, he en- 
deavered to destroy “ Il Principe, * then written though not publish- 
ed, as a book no longer necessary, now that its object was gained 
without it. 

This explanation we adopt as the simplest, the most ancient, and 
the best supported 
article doubtless familiar to all our readers, inculeates a diflerent 
idea, 


“The Prince” to the peculiar guile and subtlety of the Italian | 
character, ‘This theory, skilfully as it is maintained, we cannot think | 


satisfactory. Ut fully accounts for the crooked poliey which Italian 
writers love to inculcate, and the crooked paths into which many ot 
their statesmen have wandered, but does not tell us why Machia- 
velli, the partizan of liberty, should thus be found helping tyranny 
to her most dangerous weapons. 
written to show the atrocity of all tyranny, however veiled or gilded, 
the dark and bloody paths by which even the best of absolute princes 
can alone march to empire. 
recorded to have given of it when some of his more zealous and less 


clear-sighted republican friends reproached him with its dangerous | 


tendency 

Such, then was Niccol Machiavelli—a man to whom his country 
awarded the highest honors in life, only to condemn his latter years 
to neglect and his memory to obloguy—who isexecrated asthe arch 
enemy of that cause for which he toiled so much, and which he 
cherished so fondly, Could the grave old statesman know with what 
cruel injustice he has been treated—how he whosuflered socheertully 


‘for his country and her liberty, is branded as the deepest dyedtraitor 


tothe cause of truth and justice ; what sorrow and shame would 
fill his mind, or rather what bitter contempt tor the dull gross mor- 
tals who could not mghtly understand or rightly value his character! 
Let us at least not do him “such deep and deadly wrong’—let us 
respect the man who tothe subtle intriguing spirit of his nation and 
the cautious prudence of his own nature, added warm and honest 
feelings, which purified the one and animated the other in the service 
of his country—the man who, in another age and people, would 
have been an Aristides, a Flaminius, a Raleigh, a Sir Thomas More, 
an Oxenstiern, a Chatham—something higher still—a Bacon, a Pas 
cal,a Locke—but who, to those who understand his character, need 
ask no higher fame than the name of Machiavelli. a 


TO ANNA MARIA, 


iLandattecti 
s tt re 
itera 


ymiate line 


swe 


The following grace 
t 


favorite sen of 
of @seihet rher 
*'}'was kind, my pretty little maid, 
‘Toask a song of me— 
Dut tof all men most afraid, 
Hlow can I sing to thee ! 
For thou art young, and fresh, and 
And Lam old, and worn with care. 


But yet, L wish thee well, my d 


Aud still my hope shall be— 
That time through every coming year, 
Mav lightly visit thee— 
Nor sear thy heart, nor cloud thy brow, 
Dut leave thee pure end fair as now. 


rewritten erlempore bya 
t “ clauned t 


jitest of 


prrotietac 


fair, 


ear, 


Thou'rt going trom us soon, I find, 
"Vo bless some other sphere, 
With charms of person, grace of mind, 
Which have but budded here— 
While hope and joy thy bosom swell, 
Pause and receive my tond farewell. 


The day is fast going by when it was viewed with | 


A late writer inthe Edinburgh Review, in an | 


He aseribes the false and treacherous policy recommended in | 


Our opinion then is, that it was | 


This is the explanation he himself is | 


FUGITIVE SKETCHES. 








THE BELFRY PIGEON. 
} BY N, P. WILLIS, 


Ow the cross-beam under the Old South bell! 
The nest of a pigeon is builded well. 

In summer and winter that bird is there— 
Out and in with the morning air ; 

I've passed him oft, and I know his peck 
By the play of gold in his mottled neck ; 
And I love to see him track the street, 
With his wary eye and active feet ; 

And I often watch him as he springs, 
Circling the steeple with easy wings, 

Till across the dial his shade has passed, 
And the belfry edge is gained at last. 





Tis a bird I love, with his brooding note, 
And the pulsing throb in his trembling throat ; 
‘There’s a human look in his swelling breast, 
And the gentle curve of his lowly crest ; 

And I often stop with the fear I teel— 

He runs so close to the rapid wheel. 





Whatever is rung on that noisy bell— 

| Chime of the hour or funeral knell— 

The dove in the belfry must hear it well. 

When the tongue swings out to the midnight moon— 
When the sexton cheerly rings for noon— 

When the clock strikes clear at morning light— 
When the child is waked with “nine at night’— 
When the chimes play soft in the Sabbath air, 
Filling the spirit with tones of prayer— 
Whatever tale in the bell is heard, 

He broods on his folded feet unstirred, 

| Or rising half in his rounded nest, 

Tle takes the time to smooth his breast, 

Then drops again with filmed eyes, 

And sleeps as the last vibration dies. 





Sweet bird! 1 would that I could be 
A hermit in the crowd like thee ' 
With wings to fly to wood and glen, 
Thy lot, like mine, is cast with men; 
And daily, with unwilling feet, 

I tread, like thee, the crowded street; 
But, unlike me, when day is o'er, 
Thou canst dismiss the world and soar, 
Or, ata half-telt wish for rest, 

Canst smooth the feathers on thy breast 
| And drop, forgetful, to thy nest. 


1 would that in such wings of gold 

I could my weary heart upfold ; 

] would I could look down unmoved, 
(Unloving as | am unloved.) 

And while the world throngs on beneath, 
Smooth down my cares and calmly breathe ; 
| And never sad with others’ sadness, 

And never glad with others’ gladness 

| Listen, unstirred, to knell or chime, 

And, lapt in quiet, bide my time. 


NOTES OF A RAMBLE LAST SUMMER. 
BY Tur 
Avorst 3. [like Quebec; there is a foreign look about it, with its 
dark old buildings, and deep-barred windows. The people in the 
streets have all such a picturesque air—the Canadians with their 
red sashes about their waists, and the English soldiers with their 
automaton looks, and the Highlanders in costume, and the queer 
, vehicles, and the small horses, and the priests and the nuns—all so 
mingled up, and so different from our own uniformly inquisitive, and 
withal (though the epithets searee harmonize) respectable air. The 
Yankees all look (to use one of their own phrases) “ well to do in 
the world.””, You would know, by the way they button their vests 
and wear their hats, and perk their under lips, that they lived in 
four-story houses, with a tidy fenee, and a rose-bush in front. In 
Canada it is quite aw confraire. Your respectable man is fat, and 
English (i. e. unctuous) looking, and has his hat brushed smooth, 
and his boot spotlessly polished ; while your men of chance, or small 
revenue, look meek and obsequious, and wear their heads modestly 
ata forward angle. I could imagine myself now in Antwerp or 
Brussels, sitting here by this second-story window in “ the Albion,” 
and watching the mongrel races that keep the pavé below. And 
there goes an Indian, with a string of moccasins to sell, grave as a 
martyr, and looking neither to the right nor to the left—a singular 
demeanor, a Yankee would think, for aman who wanted to find 
customers. How strangely that Elichlander in his kilt looks beside 
him, and what glorious combatants they would make, pitted against 
each other in a deadly contest—both men of magnificent frames, 
and both evidently, if the pert and the eve may be trusted, deter- 
mined fellows. | think IT would bet on the Indian. That calm 
settled lip has a dash of the heroic that would outlast the habitual 
courage of discipline 
Avovst 4. Midnight—lhave just returned from an English fete- 
champetre, a country evening party given in lighted grounds, with 
music, supper, and dancing, very gay, and very brilliant, but to my 
whing lunbs and bruised points, in somewhat painful contrast to a 
bed and anodynes. — I was a fool to go, having rolled this morning 
down a precipice at Montmorenci Falls, some hundred and fifty feet 
into the St. Lawrence, a bath from which | emerged without drag 
or feelers, much to the astonishment of the French guide, who had 
run back to the house for a shutter to carry home “ the body.”” I 
take this opportunity to advise all adventurous youths given to dis- 
play their alertness on such occasions, to go quietly round the hill 


SAME, 
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at Bicuteneccndl i, and enter the gien Ques whic h the fall descends || Her baskets and pin-cushions were really beautiful, and saving that} i 


at the opening, in preference to attempting the short cut down the | we paid four times their value, we fe It tolerab ly satisfied with our'| = 


| 
sides, the latter being nearly perpendicular, of a loose and brittle) midnight shopping. I made a mem. in my journal that “all women 


slate formation, and a hundred and fifty feet in height, as awkward | look abominably in red night-caps.”’ Sleep is a sad spoiler of your! 


ORIGINAL ESSAYS, 


STYLE. 


STYLE in writing ts one’s peculiar manner of communicating his 





is 4 i ; hi \ ibute my es pretty eves, gently as it ) 
a distance to fall as could well be hit upon. I attribute my escape | pretty eyes, gently as i thoughts. A great author is generally distinguished se clearly by 


entirely to my extraordinary corpulence, which, in the first place, | | “Seals up the eyelids with its silver wand 
protected my bones, and in the second place, prevented my cut- Aveévst 8.—Shooting down Lake George like a steam-boat appa- 
ting the water very rapidly when I reached the river. If I eve tr) ‘tion, the skirts of a lifting fog enveloping us occasionally for a mo-| 
attempt to de »scend a precipice again for a lady's favor, whe n)) ;ment, and then swaying off, giving us an under-peep at the loveliest 
And talk-| scene of green islands and broken sunshine in the world, Nothing 
could be more fairy-like. I have skipped over a day or two, in which 


[ may be imagined to have undergone the various ordeals common | 


there is a proper ladder within ten feet, may I be shot! 
ing of ladies—I am now travelling with a southern gentleman, wife, | 
and sister, whom | met at the Thousand Isles—pleasant people as, 
with the necessity for parting, I care particularly to meet. The only | | to passing the trontier—impositions from coacheys, losses of money, 
trouble attendant upon it is, that, devoting myself of course to the | baggage, and temper, (they stole all my money at the tavern wher 
single lady, she is perpetually taken by these detestable keepers of | I slept at St John’ s, and half my baggage at Ta P rairie, Which bam 
hotels and captains of steam-boats for my wife! They come to me told is getting on uncommonly Well) and this ada d to a chilly sail 
constantly to pay for “ my wife's passage,” and “ my lady's dinner down Lake ( hamplain, and a ramble over the old fort at I iconde- || 
I have been reflecting to-day whether there is sucha thing as a ma- | rege with a rheumatic gentleman, who begged the favor of my arm, 
trimonial look, and if there is, whether the keeper of a public-house 
is not responsible for his infernal mistakes in such matters. 
Avevsr 5.—On board the steamer, and running up the St. Law- 
rence at fifteen miles in the hour—pretty well, considering it is 
against the tide. My agreeable friend sits just beyond me, in the 
ladies’ cabin, writing in her journal. Beautiful creature ! dark eyes 
and hair, and though a little too sallow, yet withal so soft and yield- 
ing in your manners! And your exquisite accent, too—ah ! if your 
mamma and papa had but had northern notions of education, what 
a glorious creature you might have made! but you are most delight 
falls innocent of some things which other people know, and you d: 
a trop now and then such sweet bad grammar from youre Xquisite lip, 
and you will cover yourself up with ornaments, though it is neither withstanding, she still seems to have a shrewd doubt 
stvlish nor becoming ; and you do hate so to go one inch from your Tis a glorious lake—Lake George. [tis called Holy Lake by 
chair, though mountains, and rivers, and sunsets, and people over the catholics ; and I do not wonder that they send, as I am told they 
board continually tempt you! It's very well now—tor foibles rather do, for its waters all over Canada to fill the fonts in their churches. 
add toa pret/y woman—but by and by, my dear some body or other— 
(tor though I have travelled with you a week, [only know that your 
name is Cornelia)—by and by, | say, and very soon too—for it is 


completes a longer chapter of ill-humor than will ever occur, T am)} 
positive, elsewhere in my biography. | except in this, a moment's 

malicious amusement afforded me by the distress of a Vermont | 
teamster, Who happened to be carried off in the boat from Burling 
ton, leaving his four oxen to stand upon the wharf tll he had made 
a nolens rolens passage to Whitehall, and an hysterical laugh at my 
own absurdity in being amused with anything under my calamitous 
loss of money. Here we are, however, on Lake George, and 1 do'| 
begin to suspect [am getting unctuous and cheerful once more. | 
have spent an hour, among other Lienseances, in sailing a chip-boat | 
in a Wash-bowl, to illustrate to my fair companion how a rudder 
turns a boat round—a fact of which, my luminous illustrations not 


Its transparence Is really wondertul—the shohtest i" bhle on the 
bottom being distinctly visible at a depth of thirty feet; and now 
as the sun shines more constant upon it, | think [never saw shores 
of such exquisite outline, and such clear and magic reflections 
These tall green hills hang down in the abyss below us, with every 
leaf and tint as palpable, and far softer than the reality, low | 
wish the dark eves beside me, only less beautiful than the seen 


the way at the south—you will lose those snowy teeth of yours, and 
those full lips, and that superb roundness and shapeliness of bust, 

nd then your bad grammar, and vour sad taste, and vour slightly 
slovenly way of wearing your hair, and tying your slippers, and 
fastening your belt, will be pretty no longer, and your elegant indo 
lence will become stu} id idleness, and the languishing slec | iness of 
your eye will go by a harder name—depend upon it. I have an 
idea of proposing tothe Society for the Diffusion of Knowledge t 
send a missionary to Georgia, to enlighten your friends on seme of 
these abstruse points. It would make perfect women ef you— 
handsome creatures that you are! 


itself, could convey from their superb mirrors to the indolent soul 
beneath them, one worthy impression of the loveliness about us! 
1 never feel the want of mind in woman but at such times and 
places as this; and indeed, if it were not for the luxurious neces 
sity we feel of some softening mirror for our own most elevated 
feelings, | would dispense with every thing in the sex but affee 
tionateness and beauty. But there ere chance moments in lik 


. “tie Sar : : when woman, and nothing but a woman, and a refined and high 
Liow amusing it is, when one has become perfectly resigned to 


. . hearted one, can answer the “spirit’s questioning —when vou 
the annoyances of a steam-boat, to sit aside and watch the eternal ao ee | : ei, ; 


could lavish the very drop at your inmost heart for one hour's per 
fect and pure, and, if you will, silent sympathy. And since ] am 
upon sentiment, here are some verses read to me last night at the 


small comeey going on about him, There sits a woman, now 
dandling a contounded nuisance of a child that | would borrow and 
drop overboard, if she were not out of my reach in the ladies’ cabin; 


; age wretched tavern Opposite Ticonderoga by a chance room-fellow, 
and opposite me sits an officer with his arms folded, and a cloud on 

his face—tor he has just discovered that his young wite has passed 
him on the river going to Quebec, (which he has just left.) to meet 
him; and there paces an old fellow who is sick with the smell of 
the oil—(query, could not this really shocking evil be avoided ?)— 


and about in the different corners are to be seen discontented faces 


who discovered, by some mistimed soliloquizing quotation while un 
dressing, that I had read the poets.‘ Sir,” said he, (1 was pulling 
off a wet stocking, upon which the ehamber-maid had spilt a pail ot 
water,) “ perhaps you don’t know that | write verses.’ Perhaps 
L don’t, sir.’ * Perhaps you wouldn't like to hear me read you a 
stave or so.” © Perhaps | wouldn't, sir ;” but | was not to escape, 
so. There he sat, like a poetry fiend, within three feet of me, on 
the other bedstead, the manuscript in one hand, and a dingy silk 
handkerchief in the other. [tied on my bandanna. Tle hemmed 
thrice. J began to sing, “ His name it begins with an ©." He re 


of all descriptions, whose cases are beyond my analysis—my own 


and one other, of a fat woman, the only pleasant countenances, Ido 


; 
| 


believe, in the whole boat's company. And this is to “go a plea 
suring.’ And for this, people yearly abandon their comfortabk 
homes, and with no eye for scenery, nor any hope but change, 


: quested me to stop—said he was nervous about musie—if IT wor 
crowd these hot oleaginous steam-boat cabins, and wander, with 4% . 


. : : , | slipinto bed he would read me to sleep. After that I only rew 
their own or other people’s children, from one end of the land to the : ee 4 ed he would read me ie ‘ , i iP 
ber two lines: 


other! Lcould laugh, if my ribs were not so sore with my yester- |) Shes s fom and senit 
day's tumble, at the uncomfortableness and disappointment in the | As playtulas a ve 


expression of the faces about me—most of them, too, enjoying what which it seemed to me were searce out of his mouth before I was 


they have anticipated, and economized for, and talked about, months called to bre aktast—the following morning 
before they started. Avousr 10. At Saratoga—dressing, breakfasting, dressing 
Avarsr 6.—Still on board the steamer, and within twenty miles dining, dressing, dancing—the history of a week 
of Montreal. Last night we had a full moon, and a perteetly deli A ris. Yesterday, the seventh day after my arrival, hav- 
cious air, moist and without wind, and I think I never passed a, ing been reduced to my last unsupported tie, TP vacated the simall | 
night whose spirit of beauty so entered and pervaded me. We were orifice in which | was nightly deposited, and dreppe Poff unnoticed 
close upon the shore for an hour or two, running with a sensation) like a grain of sand im an hour-glass, to 
of magic above the distinct and beautiful reflections of the banks, of mankind. [sit in an upper story at Titus’s, in Troy (was ever 
and breaking up with our prow a mirror that seeme / as if its still-! such a classic description of a whereabout ?) feeling, though my 
ness should have been sacred and eternal. We arrived at the village, room is searce six feet by two propensity to stretch myself after 
my Saratoga quarters, as 1 have observe da fiy to do after sleeping , 


om the more quiet ees 


of Sorel at midnight, and as the boat was to wait an or for wood, 
we went ashore fora walk. We rambled through the deserte a 


strects without meeting a living creature, and I rarely have been so| agreeable places * unwritten” about I wonder who knows } 
impressed with the sense of solitude. The light was so clear, that that within a ten minutes ride from te j lace of my present | 
it seemed unnatural to sleep. We could scarce feel that there were | writing, is an elevation called Mount Ida, which commands post 


living inhabitants about us. The houses were all barred, and dark, |\tively, one of the most exquisite natural pictures in the world. | 
and of a peculiarly dull aspect, most of them without paint or orna-!| The long sweep of interval down the Tludsom, with the two or 
ment; the chureh near the shore was black and old, and it was not, three lovely islands in the midst, the fine junction of the Mohawk | 
difficult to believe it a decayed and desolate town, and ourselves the above, the bold, broken horizon on every side, Troy beneath you 
disturbers of a breathless and long unbroken solitude. We had) and Albany looking so well in the distanee—all these, | was 
heard much of the bark-work of the inhabitants of Sorel, and, at saving, make up a scene of loveliness not much surpassed even 
the request of our fair companions, we commenced a tattoo upon! by Holyoke and Kattskill And just back, too, there is a su 
the door of a shop to which we had been directed in the hope of! perb ravine with a wild stream dashing through it, and a road 
arousing the occupant. We succeeded at last in awakening a/|through a valley neor by (1 have quite forgotten in what direction 
Woman in a red night-cap, who first screamed ‘fire and murder,” || having been whisked over it by an editor friend of mine, who is 
and then came down and let us in. She was “ fair, fat and forty,’ called a “ star,” but drives more like a comet,) all beautiful enough | 


and apparently glad to turn a penny, even as an episode toa dream. | for a yearly pilgrimage | 
I| yearly 


of science an l ‘ X\y" riehice [ssessc s this machi \' werotembodsir 


' 


Jit, that those acquainted with his works can detect his anonymous 
| lucubrations by his fashion of arrang ing the words and | dlancin 

the sentences, although the idea is ridiculed by Goldsmith, who 
}vows that his eritics have saddled him with numerous compositions 
which he never even so much as read, but the authorship of whict 
those ingenious gentlemen discovered by the style The desivn 
jjof a literary publication is either to instruct or amuse, and many 


one who ean advance no pr tensions to the former succeeds 


in the latter by those graces of language, or, as Shakspeare terns 
them, that “sweet smoke of rhetoric, 


in which, peradventure, 


they excel works of greater depth and value, Style is to an 
jjessay what manner or address is to a man, A noble character, a 
sweet poet, or a profound philosopher appearing with a clownis 
person, and awkward ways, is often rejected from societies wher 
his inward qualities are unknown, while a cunning sharper 
jignorant fop, er an erudite fool, with a graceful person, and spe 
cious address, wins his way wonderfully into favor, and raises 
in our mind such agreeable emotions, as make him, till his failings 
exposed, a welcome quest Just so 1 have known a sterling 
j book, full of plain eloquence and unaffected nature, flung aside to 
give place to some coxcomb juece of seribbling, skilled only in pretty 


j words and swelling periods. Ifa persuasive style is of such fore: 
as to often introduce a worthless volume to our partialities, how 


powerful an engine it becomes in the hands of a true genius, w 
with all the crowded thoughts of an awakened mind, and the live 
Lnpressions of a Wari and venerous heart, added to the treasures 


his ideas and conceptions in such a form as to attract, delight, and 
unprove mankind, Such mighty characters were Llomer, Vix 
and Milton. Tn two former, the English reader will feel less ix 
terested than the latter, ‘The style of thet wonderful poet has in 
omething very pee cali r. [lis conceptions were so vast and weights 
that. as Addison finely observes, our language sunk under hi: 
and he was obliged to resort to several expedients, berrowed fr 


reign tongues, to support his imagination, lexpressing a ser 


t, or deseriinng anevent, he rises to such a lofty and subling 


mode of putt e the reader m Pussession of his idk , that you lee! 


has exhausted the power of words: and when vou behold the 
me subjects treated in the manner of ordinary writers, the con 


trast is curious. A common heWspaper correspondent tells vou 
that Mr. B. rose, on such an occasion, to address the assembly 
ind adds, Mr. B. is acknowledged one of the most powertul ar 

commanding debaters, and never delivers his sentiments, on ar 

subject, without exciting great attentior In how much deep 

colors the author of Paradise Lost draws the same picture 


“ 
A t ' 
Aj i ' 
Deliberatios ‘ 
\ j ‘ 
May mau 
“ \ i 
i i! 
1h ' nie 
‘ i i 
Instead of telling us it was noon, he infor us that Sata 
hed sometimes towards Eden, an 
Sone tow ‘ ‘ t 
\ 
Vine-cover 1caves are 
‘ 
o lreee ry ' 
i ‘ piey z PY 
Loy 


He then goes on narrating, that after having exercised themselves 
psuilicientiy to gain an appetite, and make rest pleasant, Adam and 


Eve tell to eating the truit. and drinking the stream. But in what a 


Wing and melodious st. le these petty circumstances are embalmed, 


I cannot pass over that instance on the same paue, of the poet's 
wer to shed upon the most common occurrence, by the style of 


lating it, all the freshness of novelty, It is in the few lines where 


« finds it nece ry to mention the coming in ofevening, and notices 
ina quill. I wonder who knows that Trov is one of the most th . od 


beasts of the earth couched on the grass near Adam and Eve 


— 
‘ fi ts W v g 
1» * ' ‘ prog 
1 nie! 
Bi ‘ ' ' 
J must here solicit the indulgence of the reader for re marking, 
uch it may appear a digression, the abundant variety of 
methods of which Milton was moster, for relating the same inci- 
lent. LT have given above, his skilful and uncommonly poetic way 
of describing the coming on of evening; yet that season of the day 
lias searcely more ditlerent shades and opposite appearances in its 


gress over the carth than the poet has images in celebrating it; 


riheiance, 


Nowe t ree began, and, over heaver 
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Again— 
‘* The sun was sunk, and afier hin the stor 
Of Hesperus, whose office is to bring 
Pwilight upon the earth, short arbiter 
Iwixt day and night, and new from end to end 
Night’s hemisphere had veiledthe horizon round 


There ts another 
© Now was the sun in western cadence low 
From noon and gentle airs, due at their hour, 
To fan the earth now waked,” &e 
Adam's beautiful persuasion to the angel Gabriel to continue his 
discourse, although the night is approaching, may be considered as 
one of these. 
Or if the star of evening and the moon 
Haste to thy audience; night with her will bring 
Silence; and sleep, listening to thee, will wate! 
What a treasure and profusion of imagination are betrayed in 
the mind which furnishes such a variety. He still goes on, striking 


out new forms of expression, 


Meanwhile in utmost longitude, where heaven 
With earth and ocean meets, the setting sun 
Slowly descended, and with right aspeet, 


Against the eastern gate of paradise 
Levelled his evening rays.” 


1 shall only give one more allusion to the evening and, indeed, 
only a part of that, the celebrity of which has caused many lines of 


it to be frequently extracted 
’ the sun now fallen 


Beneath the Azores, whether the prime orb, 
Incredible how swilt, liad hither roli'd 
Diurnal; or this less voluble earth 

By shorter fight to the east, had left him there, 
Arraying with reflected purple and gold 

The clouds that on his western throne attend 


Now came still evening on,’ &e 

IT could multiply instances of this nature out of Milton, but have, 
perhaps, gone too far already in selecting from a work so much 
read and praised. Yet 1 am certain there are hundreds of intel 
ligent people, strangers to these stupendous creations of genius 
which I have been noticing, and who, faneving they do not like 
poetry, or that this poem in particular is of adry and unentertaining 
kind, by reason of its elevated and extraordinary style, lose a great 
mental feast, which they are as competent to enjoy as any other, if 
they could but think so themselves. 

Ossian is a poem also seldom meddled with out of a certain err- 
cle. For this it may be justly said there is some good reason. The 
style of those writings is, even more than Milton's, uncommon 
The reader is at first bewildered by it, and afterwards, till he gets 
into the spirit of it, fatigued. ‘The conceptions, though grand and 
vast, are often far-fetched. 
over these, and many have thrown down the volume in disgust 
The question which has been raised respecting the origin of Ossian 
has also tended to give its enemies a bold face in censuring its intrin 


In the first perusal you are apt to pass 


sic merits. ‘To me, in regard to my opinion of the poetry, it ts imma 
terial whether the poems came from the brain of Ossian or Maepher- 
son, I contess I found the greatest difficulty in liking the book, but 
being once travelling a long and solitary journey, with only Ossian 
asa companion, | desperately resolved to go through with him, cost 
what it might. My surprise and delight were great when the true 
inspiration of the bard began to dawn upon me, and having re- 
covered from my distaste to the peculiarity of his style, I caught the 
spirit of his meaning, and found myself strongly aroused by the 
nervous simplicity of dietion, and splendid display of poetic thought 
which then unfolded itself. bor a long time his sententious pe 

riods, and sublime imagination, filled my fancy, and I could searce 

ly even venture upon even a letter to a friend without being 
drawn into an Ossianic mode of expression, which, however ap 

propriate on high subjects, is extremely ridiculous in the hands of 
unskillful writers, or of any writers on ordinary subjects. Indeed, 
to such as have the perseverance to read Ossian through, and 
have not built up their opinions on other people's talk, which 
the most sensible will sometimes unconsciously do, there will be in 
his style, a kind of contagion difficult to escape, and dangerous 
to a youthful candidate for literary fame 

But lest | have been too grave, | will present a specimen of style 
which has appeared before in public, but is of so agreeable a cast 
as, like all the works of the most profound authors, to bear more 
than one reading—it is orator ©’ Botherem’s speech on the ques- 
tion, “ Does riches or poverty tend most to the exaltation of the 
human mind?” 

“shall proceed, Mr. President, to compare riches to poverty in 
such a way as you will find there to be no comparison at all 

“'The man possessed of luxury, Mr. President, cannot eat a 
single meal, unless he is surrounded all around with the lwruriant 
and extatic productions of both atmospheres, Is not the rich 
cheney cup, Which he so languishingly and affectingly raises to 
his nauseated lips, are they not, | repeat it, sir, brought from the 
deserts of Arabia? 

“Is notthe fagrant and chromatic tea found in the undiscorered 
regions of Chili, which there is there the highest mountains in 
the world? Is not, I say, sir, the dashing sofa on which he de- 
clines his meagre and emancipated form, made from the mahogany 
of Hispaniola from the shores of Indostan, and the cedar of Le- 
banon from Mount Parnassus, ornamented with the richest and 
most municipal oriental silks from the East Indies abroad? 

“ Now, Mr. President, the man possessed of poverty, declines his 
expectations ona high pinnacle of bliss. Happiness, Mr. Presi- 
dent, is like a crow perched on a distant mountain, which the eager 
sportsman rain/y tries fo no purpose to ensnare ; he looks at the 
crow, Mr. President, and the crow looks at him, but the moment 


he attempts to reproach him, he banishes away like the schismatic | 


taints of the rainbow, which it was the astonishing Newton that 
first deplored and enveloped the cause of it! 


‘Cannot the poor man precipitafe in all the varied beauties of 
nature, from the most /oftiest mountains, down to the most lowest 
vallies, as well as the man possessed of luxury? Yes, sir—the 

| poor man, while trilling transports crowns his views, and rosy 
hours attunes his sanguinary youth, can raise his wonderful mind 
to that incompressible being who restrains the lawless storm, who 
kindles up the crushing and fremendious thunder, and rolls the 
| dark and rapid lightning through the intensity of space, and who 
issues the awful metres, and roll-a-berealis through the unfathoma- 
ble-lesrions of the fiery hemispheres. Sometimes seated beneath 
the shady shadu of an umbrageous tree, at whose renal foot flows 
a limping brook, he calls about bim his wife and the rest of his 
children, here, sir, he takes a view into futurity 
distils into their youthful minds usetal lessons to guard their 


jucenile youth from view and fmmortality, and ertarts them to 


retrospective 


lity, Which shall endure forever 





perspire to endless fac 

* Tere, sir,on a fine clear evening, when the silvery moon shines 
out with all its emu/gence, he learns his children the first rudi- 
logy, by pointing out the bull, the bear, and many 
more bright constern ns and fixed stars, which are constantly 
devolving on their azle-frees in the azure expeuse of the blue 


ments of astro 


ris 


reolean firmament above.” 





THE PAPERS OF AN IDLER. 


THOUGHTS ON POLITENESS. 

We copy the following article from the December number of the 
New-England Magazine, one of the best periodicals that has issued 
from the American press 

The common notion about politeness is, that it is a thing of the 
hody, and not of the mind, and that he is a polite man who makes 
certain motions in a graceful manner and at proper times and places. 
We expect the dancing master to teach our children “manners” as 
well as the art of cutting awkward capers to music, and we pay him 
on thesame compound principle by which the sage MeGrawler was 
compensated for his instructions to Paul Clifford—‘twe bobs for 
the Latin, and a sice for the vartue.”’ But the truth is, that we de- 

grade politeness by making it any thing less than a cardinal virtue. 
The happiness of life is made up of an infinite number of little 
things, and not of startling events and great emotions; and he who 
daily and hourly diffuses pleasure around him by kind offices, frank 
salutations, and cheerful looks, deserves as well of his species, as he 
who, neglecting or despising all these, makes up for it by oceasional 
acts of generosity, justice, or benevolence. Besides, the opportunity 
of doing great things but rarely occurs, while a man has some 
dozens of chances, every day of his life,to show whether he be polite 
ornot. The value of athing, too, is great in proportion to its rarity, 
and true polite hess ts a very rare thing, gentle reader, stare though 
you may. I have seen many graceful men, many agreeable, many 
who were even fascinating, but very few who were polite as the 
word is defined in my dictionary. Sometimes there is a deficiency 
in certain things, sometimes the quality extends to a certain point 
after which you enter into that “kingdom of me,” spoken of in one 
of Dryden's plays, and a large kingdom it is too, Sometimes there 
isa fault of omission and sometimes of commission; so that, on the 


” 


whole, the quality is about as rare as greatness, and, indeed, they 
have many ingredientsin common. A true polite man must, in the 
first place, have the gift of cood sense, for without that foundation, 
it is idle to think of rearing any, even the smallest superstructure 
He must know when to violate that code of conventienal forms, 
which common consent has established, and when not; for it is 
equally a mark of we akness to be a slave to these forms or to des- 
pise them, He must have penetration and tact enough to adapt his 
conversation and manner to circumstances and individuals; for that 
which is politeness in the drawing-room may be downright rudeness 
in the bar-room or the stage-coach, as well as the converse. Above 
all, he must have that enlarged and catholic spirit of humility, which 
is the child of self-knowledge, and the parent of benevolence, (in- 
deed, politeness itself is merely benevolence, seen through the little 
end of aspy-glass) which, not content with bowing low to this rich 
. respects the rights and does justice to the claims 
As for the fastidious 


man or that fine lad 
of every member of the great human family. 
and exelusive persons, who look down upon a man created and up 
held by the same power as themselves and heir to the same immortal 
destinies, because he does not dress in a particular style or visit in 
certain houses, they are out of the question. If they are too weak 
to perceive the grotesque absurdity of their own conduct, they have 
not capacity enough to master the alphabet of good manners. If 
angelic natures be susceptible of ludicrous emotions, we know of 
nothing more likely to call them forth, than the sight of an insect 
inhabitant of this great ant-hill, assuming airs of superiority over his 
brother emmet, because he has a few more grains of barley in his 
granary, or some other equally cogent reason 
Of the gentlemen, young and old, whiskered and unwhiskered 
that may be seen in Wasbington-street, any sunshiny day, there ts 
not one who does not think himself a polite man, and who wowld 
not very much resent any insinuation to the contrary. Their 
|! opinion is grounded on reason something like the following : when 
they go to a party, they make a low bow to the mistress of the 
house, and then look round after somebody that is young and pretty 
to make themselves agreeable to. At a ball they will do their 
utmost to entertain their partner, unless the fates have given them 
| to some one who is ugly and awkward, and they will listen to her 
lremarks with their most bland « xpression. If they are invited to a 
| dinner-party, they go in their best coats, praise their entertainer's 
| wine, and tell the lady they hope her children are all well. If they 


| are procured. 


tread on the toes of a well dressed person, they will beg his pardon 
They never spit on a carpet, and in walking with a lady they al- 
ways give her the inside; and, if the practice be allowable, they 
offer her their arm. So far, very good; but I must always see a 
man in certain situations, before I decide whether he be polite or 
not. I should like to see how he would act, if placed at dinner be- 
tween an ancient maiden lady and a country clergyman with a 
small salary and a rusty coat, and with some distinguished person 
opposite to him. I want tosee him on a hot and dusty day, sitting 
on the back seat of a stage-coach, when the driver takes in some 
poor lone woman, with may-be a child in her arms, and tells the 
gentlemen that one of them must ride outside and make room for 
her. I want to be near him when his washerwoman makes some 
very good excuse to him for not bringing home his clothes at the 
usual time, or not doing up an article in exactly the style he wished, 
1 want to hear the tone and emphasis with which he gives orders 
to servants im steamboats and taverns. I mark his conduct, when 
he is walking with an umbrella on a rainy day, and overtakes an 
old man, or an invalid, or a decent-looking woman, who are ex- 
posed without protection, to the violence of the storm. If he be in 
company with those whom he thinks his inferiors, | listen to hear if 
his conversation be entirely about himself. If some of the number 
be very distinguished, and some quite unknown ; Lobserve whether 


| he acts as if he were utterly unconscious of the presence of these 


last. ‘These are a few, and but a few, of the tests by which I try a 
man, and [ am sorry to say there are very few who can stand them 
all. ‘There is many a one who passes in the world for a very well- 
bred man, because he knows when to bow and smile, that is down 
in my tablets for a selfish, vulgar, unpolite monster, that loves the 
parings of his own nails betterthan his neighbor's whole body. Put 
any man ina situation where he is called upon to make a sacritice 
of his own comfort and ease, without any equivalent in return, and 
you will learn the difference between true politeness, that sterling 
ore of the heart, and the counterfeit imitation of it which passes 
current in drawing rooms. Any man must be an idiot not to be po- 
lite in society, so called, for how else could he get his oysters and 
champagne ? : 

Politeness is a national as well as an individual characteristic, and 
it would be a curious subject of speculation to inquire what degree 
of cultivation and refinement is most favorable to it, for the extremes 
both of civilization and savageness do not seem to be propitious, | 
am inclined to think the Greeks were a more polite people than any 
of modern times, when we take into consideration the advantage we 
have in the greater respect which women now both deserve and re- 
ceive, and the favorable influence exerted upon our manners in con- 
sequence. There is something extremely touching in the respect 
they paid to old age. If I were inclined to display a little learning, 
I might illustrate my position by examples drawn from their history ; 
but there are many that every school-boy is familiar with, and they 
need not be repeated here for the ten thousandth time. The Jews 
were a polite people, and the Old Testament (with reverence I say 
it) contains many striking instances of it. Indeed, it is a striking 
peculiarity of the scriptures, that all the graces and embellishments 
of life may be learned from them, as well as its most solemn duties 
and highest obligations, and that they contain every thing requisite 
to form a perfect man. How delicate and feeling is the conduct of 
Jacob, at his first meeting with Rachel, at the well of Haran. and 
how unlike what would be expected in our refined times. The self- 
denial of David, recorded in the eleventh ch ipter of the first book 
of Chronicles, in refusing to drink of the water which his “three 
mightiest” captains had procured with the peril of their lives, is an 
instance of politeness sublime into magnanimity. And, to mention 
but one example more, how beautiful and touching is the behavior 
of the three friends of Job, who “sat down with him upon the ground, 
seven days and seven nights, and none spake a word unto him, for 
they saw that his grief was very great.”’ 

We call ourselves a polite people, and, comparatively speaking, 
perhaps we are so. It is allowed, I believe, that Americans, both 
at home and abroad, are remarkably attentive to women, though 
Captain Hall thinks otherwise. Still we commit some offences 
against good breeding. We havea bad trick of staring at strangers, 
asany one must have noticed who has been in a country church 
when any one entered. And then we ask a great many idle, and 
not a few impertinent questions. The habit we have of cutting 
and defacing every fixture that is penetrable to steel, is so universal 
and so abominable, that it deserves to be scourged out of us by a 
pestilence or a famine. The manners, too, of our common people 
towards each other, are marked by great roughness and an entire 
inattention to all the little courtesies of life. Perhaps we owe this 
to our English descent ; for John Bull thinks that if a man is polite 
to him, he has a design upon his purse 

There area great many little offences committed against good man- 
ners, Which people are hardly aware of atthetime. Itis not polite, 
for instance, to tease a person to do what he has once declined, and 
it is equally impolite to refuse a request eran invitation in order to 
be urged, and accept afterwards. Comply at once; if your friend 
be sincere, you will gratify him; if not, you will punish him, as he 
It is not polite, when asked what part of a dish you 
will have, to say “any part, it is quite indifferent to me :"’ it is hard 
enough to carve for ane’s friends, without choosing for them. It is 
not polite toentertain our visitors with our own family history, and 
the eventsof our own household. It is not polite for married ladies 
to talk in the presence of gentlemen, of the difficulty they have in 
procuring domestics, and how good-for-nothing they are when they 
It is not polite to put food upon the plate of your 
guest without asking bis leave, nor to press him to eat more than be 


deserves to be. 
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wants. It is not polite to stare under ladies’ bonnets, as if you 
suspected they had stolen the linings from you. It is—but let me 
remember it is not polite to be a bore, especially in print 

It does not seem to me that the world has gained much in polite- 
ness during the last twe or three hundred years. It is all surplusage 
to the utilitarian philosophy. There is a lofty and chivalrous spirit 
of courtesy that hangs over the age of Queen Elizabeth, like a rose- 
colored atmosphere. Whata contrast there is between the warriors, 
the courtiers, and the statesmen, the Sydneys, the Raleighs, and the 
Essexes, of the court of the Virgin Queen, and the modern fine 
gentlemen, the disciples of Brummel, and the admirers of Pel- 
ham! It reminds us of the @ifference between our rectangular 
habits and round black beavers, and the silks, velvets, and plumes in 
which the gallants of those days were wont to ruffle. Whata 
beautiful and touching instance of genuine politeness, is that well 
known anecdote recorded of Sir Philip Sydney, in the last moments 
of his life, and how few of the preur cheraliers of the nineteenth 
century are there capable, I will not say of imitating it, but even of 
admiring it as it ought to be admired. A sublime indifference to all 
sublunary things, except himself, seems to be the distinguishing 
characteristic of the fine gentleman, now-a-days. But perhapsthe 
progress of society has had the same effect here as in other things; 
it has made the generality of men more polite, though there are not 
such splendid individual instances of the quality. But to come 
nearer home, our own generation does not seem to have the advan- 
tage, in this respect, of that which preceded it. lam an admirer of 
the old school of manners, as it is commonly called. I like the mi- 
nute attentions, the uniform, though formal courtesy, and the 
mingled dignity and benevolence of manner which characterize it. 
The few specimens of it that are left among us, appear like Corin. 
thian columns, to which time has lent a touching grace, independent 
of their intrinsic beauty. They connect us with an age, in which 
far more stress was laid upon dress and manner, and all external 
things, than now, to an age of wigs and knee-buckles. of flowered 
waistcoats and heoped petticoats, of low bows and statel 
and I shall be sorry when the Vv are all gone. 

Let no man imagine that his rank, or station, or talents excuse 
him from an attention to those rules of good-breeding, which cost 
nothing but a little care, and which makea great deal of difference 
inthe sum total of human happiness 
the rules of morality, and there is no one, however great or high 
that does not owe to society aliberal recompense tor what he receives 
fromit. There is now and then a man so weak as to affect to be 
rough, or forgetful. or absent, from a notion that his deficiencies in 


y courtesies ; 


They are as imperative as 


these little things will be ascribed to the largeness of the objects 
with which he is habitually conversant, and that his nand will be 
supposed unable to come down from the airy regions of contempla 
tion, to such low matters. But such a one should be put into the 
same state-room of the great ship of fools, with those who twisted 
their necks to look like Alexander, or spoke thick to resemble Hot 
spur. A man that can do great things and not little ones, is an im- 
perfect man; and there is no more inconsistency between the two 
than there isin a great poet’s being able to write a promissory note, 
ora great orator’s having the power to talk about the weather 

I will only remark, in conclusion, that good-breeding should form 
a part of every system of education. Not that children should he 
made to barter their native simplicity for a set of artificial atrs and 
graces, but that they should be early impressed with the deformity 
of selfishness, and the necessity of thinking of others as well as 
themselves. Care should be taken that their intercourse with each 
other be in a spirit of courtesy and mildness. He, who has been 
reared in a brawling and ill-mannered nursery, can hardly be expect 
ed to ripen intoa polite man. ‘The elder membersof a family should 
bear in mind that the influence of their own conduct will encircl 
the children like an atmosphere. There can be little happiness in 
that household, in which the minutest offices are not dictated by a 
spirit of thoughtful courtesy and delicate consideration for others 





Ilow many marriages are made wretched by a neglect of those little 
mutual attentions, so scrupulously paid in the days ot courtship. 
Let it be born in mind, that the cords of love, which bind hearts so 
close ly together, that neither lite, nor death, nor time, ner ete rnity 
can sever them, are woven of threads no bigger than a spider's web. 
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SATURDAY, JANUARY 7, Ise 


tid y.— We have several letters to-day, tor all of which 
we take this occasion to thank our correspondents. 


Thev cannot 
imagine what a pleasure it is to receive these tributes from the 
It affords the cheering thought that 
others take an interest in our labors, and we are gratified and 
flattered with the idea that any effort of « urs can thus draw out 


different minds about us 


their sentiments, and furnish an offering for our readers, com 


Besides, it 


rreaks the eternal mono- 
The moral 
World resembles the natural in this, es well as many other particu- 


}" sed of various materials 


tony into which vour hebdomadals are so apt to fall 


lars. As there are in the loneliest forests, and the obseurest vales 
olyjects which the painter might transfer to his sketch book with 
great profit, so there is no walk in human life but which may vield 
an interesting nature. Intelligent 
persons, of both sexes, although not competent to compose an ¢ pie 
poem, ora history, must vet have observed numerous events, and 


Incidents and reflections of 


been struck with divers reflections, which, set down in plain lan- 


fuage, would entertain, and probably instruct the greater part of 


mankind ; and here we digress a moment, to assure Master Robert 
Jones, the young boy, who a few weeks since wrote us an ac- 
count of his oppressions in school, that his communication has ex- 
cited much attention in several seminaries of learning, and he may 
encourage himself with the certainty that he has already rescued 
one or two well-meaning lads from their daily penalty of “ six 
slaps.” Miss Polly Plainway’s letter has also been inquired after; 
and one or two of those very scribblers whose inconsistency she 
so ingeniously exposed, appear to be more moved with her wit than 
they ever have been with any other person's beauty 

There are lying by us a number of laconic epistles upon the most 
opposite subjects ° Many are putls—broad, glaring, atrocious 
putts, which, if they were really true, would absolutely overturn 
the whole system of civilized society, and, indeed, alter the cha 
racter of human nature. “ Philo Junius’’ informs us of a dentist 
who has discovered a medicine by which the tooth-ache is imme- 
diately and permanently cured in all cases; he adds in a PLS 
“teeth extracted without pain, and others set in which answer all 
the purposes of those formed by nature and are generally more re 
gular and beautiful.” 

A “friend to humanity” gives such a glowing description of the 
advantages of Dr. Scudder's artificial eyes, that many an ambitious 
belle, on believing the same, would be nearly tempted to extin- 
guish her own, in order to kill with the glass optics of the doctor 

“ Thespis” praises the New- York drama, and ends a sentence 
of Johnsonian, magnitude and dignity, by culogizing the liberality 
of that public which has appreciate d the “splendid histrionic genius 
of a Cook, a Kean, and a Jenkins.’ As our memory does not 
furnish us with any remarkable display on the part of any person 
by the name of the latter candidate for immortality, we suspect 
“ Thespis” had better drop “Mr. Jenkins,”’ and let Kean and Cook 
find their way down to posterity Without his assistance 

We must also compliment the modesty of the individual signing 
himself “ Truth,’ who wishes us to assure our readers that his 
friend’s ‘ lucky lottery-oflice”’ is very far before all its contenpo 
raries in lavishing high prizes upon its patrons, and that they who 
purchase tickets there are quite certain to make their fortune. In 
deed, master ‘* Truth” we shall assure our readers no such thing 
but, on the contrary, recommend them to give the old proverh about 
“a fool and his money,” a careful consideration. 

After the pulls, which have of late years grown into so mur h 
importance that they form by themselves a distinct department 
of literature, Wwe come to notes of a px rsonal character, from 
“old subscribers,’ ‘friends to penodical literature,” “ constant 
readers,’ and “admirers of native genius,” meaning us! With 
these freque:tly floats in one from some nameless Aristarehus 
who demolishes us with learned criticisms in bad grammar, and 
This pro 


und if we had 


uncommonly severe impertinence, incerrectly spelled 
duces the drollest contrasts and discords imaginable ; 
time to peruse all of the latter, or room to lay them before our trusty 
readers, “‘ white, black, and gray, with all their trampery,” they 
would unserew the grimmest features into a smile. We think, 
one of these days, when our devil presses us hard for “copy,” we 
will turn over some of them as specimens. An eastern hing 
ordered his minister to come every morning into his apartment and 


remind him that he was aman. We do not aspire to the importance 





of the oriental sovereign; but, although the author of an anonymous 
insult has but a sorry theme to think on when he retires at mght 
to his pillow, yet these abusive epistles, like the warning of the 
monarch’s minister, we consider as useful to us as they are ins 
parable from an editorial lite They compose aconvenient balance 
to praises as indiscriminate and ill-judged. For example, “ Corio 
lanus”’ writes us that we are reviving the days of Addison, and 
thrusts us into as great company as ‘* Thespis” does Mr. Jer 
but our vanity is checked by the virulence of “ Socrates,’ who gra 
tifies us with the intelligence that “a man of sense would feel in 
sulted by having our trash put into his hands.” “Senex.” in a 
youthful stvle of Hippaney, reproac hes us for having rejected hi 
lines to the star of even; and the same post brought us favors 
from two gentlemen, one of whom has discovered that our paper 
has lately squinted towards Jacksonism while the other accuses 
us of an undue partiality for young women. To the latter charg. 
particularly, we shall not plead ull we ascertain the penalty in cas 


of a verdict against us 


Out of the whok he a) which we have opened to-dav, we have 
selected the following 
Pavrm Ik ; 
‘M rs. Enrtors.—We were almost tired to death of your 


paper in this city for many months, in consequence of your frequent 
the opera of Cinderella Whether th 

good or bad, we were heartily contented not to hear any thing about 

1 


it. It bad, it Was a mere waste of tu 


entiques Upon piece Iw 


it Was exceed 


delights of so delicious 





Iv tantalizing to hear of vour revelling 
a banquet while we were hungry at a distances Since that time 
Cinderella has been produced in Baltimore. T write this to give 
vent to mv feclings of admiration, and to acquit you of anv wrong 
in h ving so oft n alluded to its exquisite music. Mrs, Austin has 
carried every thing before her, and has halfturned the heads of the 


inhabitants of this city. Cinder 





la opened here the other even 





} ilar r 


nore, | believe, than can sit iy 





ing to nine hundred dollars, 1 ‘ 
the theatre. The band and music were generally good. Walton 
played the Prince, at d better than [thought hewould, but | hear he is 
no substitute for Jones. ‘The tail of one of the wicker horses, in the 
ball-room scene, took fire, nt being of flax. The peo} le on the stage 
shouted—the audience screamed—the rats and lizards also roared 


murder. Mrs. Austin narrowly escaped from the carriage with her 


dress on fire, notwithstanding the assisiance of the Fairv Queen. It 
was, however, instantly extinguished. The people were rushing out 
and could hardly be composed. However, it ended happily. Yours 
&c. Ke A Srrerator 


Messrs. Epirons.—That you are not wrapped up in polities 
and the abstruse departments of science, renders the Mirror a most 
welcome visitor in our family. Assure yourselves, gentlemen, that 
lam not flattering you with an empty compliment when I praise 





you for occasionally touching on those relations of private life, which 
men are apt to esteem too unimportant for ther consideration. | 
am the mother of several children, whose happiness is more i 
teresting to me than the election of aldermen, or even the decision 
of the presidential question. When my little Julia’s blue eves are 
filled with tears, what are Adamsmen or Jacksonmen to me, com 
pared with the knowledge how to drv them? and when young 
master Charles, atter having done something wrong, regards me with 
such beseeching looks, and turns se pale at the sight of my displea- 
sure, how much obliged Lam to learn in what way | may soothe the 
yearnings of ry love towards him without sinking the influence of 
the prece ptorin the affections of the mother. Yet | have ever been 
an advocate for flagellation, and thought no child could be governed 
but by fear. Your sketch of the bov who had been beaten at school 
struck me se forcibly with the cruelty and the absurdity which fre- 
quently characterize the punishment of childhood, that 1 reflected 
whether | myself might not sometimes appear to others equally at 

I, when ina hasty, and perhaps passionate moment | 
strike my trembling 


surd and crue 
bow. Tshould have punished himon new-year's 
day by placing in his stocking a whip instead of the usual supply 
of childish treasures; but the anecdote related in your last, of the 
little fellow whose feelings were so severely wounded by a similar 
proceeding, checked my hand. When Lentered his chamber late on 
the previous evening, in order to fultil my plan, | paused to reflect 
upon myselfasanagentotevil, thus stealing secretly, like a murderer 
tostabthe heart of the innocent reposing by my side. He littl dream 
ed of the cruelty which his mother's hand was preparing for him. 
My eves suddenly filled with tears, and I desisted from the attempt 


but onthe next morning 


betore T placed him in possession of such 
vilts as | had presented to his brothers and sisters, | called him to 
me, hissed him, and explained the deception which is usually prac 

tieed upon young children respecting St. Nicholas, and alse inform 

ed him what | intended to have done in his ease. He was strangely 
interested ; and | made a deep impression and a moral one upon his 
fechngs, when | added, * Now, my dear bey, although you have done 
wrong, LEthought by showing you vour bad conduct in its proper 
light, instead of disgracing vou and keeping vou from enjoying this 
pleasant day with your brothers and sisters, that vou would love me 
more and be less likely todo wrong in future. | trust to your own 
goal sense to understand hereatter how wicked and unkind itisia 
you to disobey your mother, who would always rather forgive you 
and kiss you, than do any thing to make you unhappy.’ 

“Could L paint to vou the looks of my child, who pertectly under 
stood my meaning; his eves full of tears, and cast down, not by 
terror, but his own conviction that he had acted incorrectly ' I 
agree with vou, gentlemen, that the task of forming infant mind is 
one Which requires wonderful patience, tenderness, and care-—and 


that beating, scolding, and other harsh, angry punishments, are too 


frequently practised. Yours, &« A Morure.” 
GEATLEMES Iam a member of the medical profession, 


and an old gentleman into the bargain, and therefore, however 


the young folks may titter, Limay make some pretensions to wisdom, 
[am also an old New- Yorker, and generally keep an eye, as well as 
yourselves, upon what is comg on about town. My object in writ 
ing this isto beg you will warn your lady readers against any rash 
I think I can detect 
seta light dress, and the con 


exposure to this mnclement season and climate 
the influenza hiding itself om the fold 
sumption lurking in a pair of thin shoes. 1 keep a littl day-book 
in Which | note down certain events, and send you a few items froin 
s you think best 

Miss Louisia Wadman—a beautiful creature —he r shape great 


it, Which you ean put into vour paper or the fire, 


Iv admired. Saw her yesterday walking in Broadway in thin shoes 


Calledint ¥ to preseribe for her, She complains of racking head 
P| 





vod pain in all her bones 
Luev Le Roy carried off the palm for loveliness at Mrs 


Williams's jam, the other evening, in a dress adapted to summer 
Her brother came to us to-day, pol as ashes, to say that she is 
larmingly al—pain in the chest and difficulty of breathing. She 
rinot be her room in an onth, if she can ever’ 


‘Eamtly Rose—the pride and joy of her family, She ventured 


t tow soon after aslight attack of the poes ling epidemic, ana 
tthis instant in a burning fever, uttering the meoherent ra 

wings of delirium 

I shook hands 


overspread with a 


with her last week in the street 


health, and 


Sophia Gatford 


Her countenance was elow of ruddy 
the exhilaration of exercise made ber eves | arkle with delight ! 


pointed to her feet and shook my finger at her, half in earnest and 


half in post, 

W here are your thick shoes, you paughty girl? 

‘Oh, doctor” she sard, ‘they are so detestably awkward. You 
loctors are always trying te frighten people” 

she never lo lsowell 


* *Thave just left a still, sieded reom, where, ona bed of snowy 
whiteness, with a gauze drawn over her stiffened features, lies a cold 
Accustomed as Tam to 
ble a being has been sacrificed for so trithing ar 

0. P.’* 


dead form horrors, I can searcely believe 
so amiable, so admira 


act of umprudence Yours, & 
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A DUET, AS SAID OR SUNG RY TWO CELEBRATED FEMALE VOCALISTS, ON THE 
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THE NEW-YORK MIRROR, 
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WRITTEN FOR THE ARKIER I 


Scexe—A drawing-room in Broadway in the house of Captain 
Moore, commander of the U.S. ship of the line Spitfire, just 
arrived from a cruise among the islands of the torrid zone. 

s the curtain rises the orchestra strike up the air—“ Songs of 
shepherds and rustical roundelays,”—/ong since immort alized by 
the facetious George Alexander Sterens, the celebrated lecturer 


A 


on heads. 
Enter Mrs. Moore ( formerly Miss 
woman, Susan. 


Affable) attended by her favorite 


I. 
MRS, MOORE, 
Time trips forward with tearful rapidity, 
Once | thought that he travelled too slow ; 
Then my bosom, with eager fervidity, 
Long'd to welcome the season of snow. 
Now, Susan, it really appears to me clearly, 
A little month, merely, instead of a year, 
Since you last curled my tresses with New- Year's addresses, 
From five or six presses! Now isn’t it queer! 


Il. 
SUSAN, 

Time increases his wonted pernicity, 

Bards all tell us, when treading on flowers ; 
Love and Hymen, with wealth and felicity, 

Now have added new wings to your hours. 
Tis due to that solely, for time travel’d slowly, 

And pulses throbb'd lowly, a twe Ilvemonth ago ; 
But soon as you trapp'd in a certain brave captain, 

Your wishes were wrapped in—things alter’d you know. 


Il. 
» MOORE, 
True, dear Susan—I own it with gratitude ; 
Yet, tho” never so happy before, 
Although possess‘d of each earthly beatitude, 
Still 1 am frequently praying for Mooar! 
Sut come—'tis the season for rhyme and not reason ; 
’T were folly and treason to moralize now : 
So bring forth your treasures-—these holiday measures 
Can add to our pleasures, we all must allow. 
Susan takes from a table a bundle of New-Yrar’s Appressrs, 
and names the different offices from which they emanate d, in the 
JSollowing solo: 


MRS 


IV. 
Here’s the “ Daily,” “ Gazette,” and the “Journal,” too, 
King’s * American,” “ Advocate,” “ Post,” 
Stone’s “ Commercial,” and he’s a colonel too, 
Mumford’s “Standard,”’—egad ! there's a host! 
Webb's “ Courier-Enquirer,” that right-and-lett firer, 
And Jackson’s admirer—the “ Mercantile,” too— 
MRS. MOORE. 
There’re dailies; don’t heed °em—I don't wish to read 'em, 
We ladies don’t need 'em.—My favorite, Sue? 
v. 
That alone, amid all this variety, 
‘Teems with sentiment, genius, and mirth ; 
That is read by the best of society, 
All agree ’tis unrivalled in worth. [Susan seems at faull. 
Each line’s worth a guinea—the Mirror, you ninny ! 
Which always has been a deposit of wit; 
W hose annual ditty, so lively and witty, 
Enraptures the city—say, has it come yet? 
VI. 
SUSAN. 
Mirror carriers, with strict punctuality, 
Serve their patrons in sunshine or rain, 
Yet, you see, on this day of hilarity, 
Here we seek for their verses in vain 
MRS, MOORE. 
The symptom is pleasing— while others are teazing, 
With ardor unceasing, to sell us their lays, 
These men of true merit, appear to inherit, 
A high-minded spirit deserving of praise. 
Vil. 
Still I'm longing to know the particular 
Vhemes discussed in their poem this year ; 
Winds may vary—but poets, still fickler, 
Always are aiming at something that’s queer. 
SUSAN. 
The vassals of passion, of folly, and fashion, 
Who heedlessly dash on, regardless of cash, 
Without understanding the danger of stranding, 
Are subjects demanding the touch of their lash. 


Vill. 
MRS, MOORE, 
Europe, scourged with the cholera’s ravages ! 
Belgiuen, saved from a threatening storm ; 
Poles, betrayed to the vengeance of savages ! 
Albion, robb'd of her promised reform ! 
SUSAN, 
Poor Erin still pleading, and Portugal bleeding, 
While Gallia, unheeding, still winks at each wrong; 
‘hough ‘Turkey progresses, with christian-like dresses, 
And new printing-presses—fine subjects for song. 
IX. 
MRS, MOORE. 
Patriot Bolivar, liberty’s martyr too, 
Claims a dirge from the holiday lyre, 
While his country, by traffic and barter too, 
Find their freedom about to expire. 


i 
1 
| 
| 


| acarcely atone. In gaining reputation he lost his tranquillity. 


' philosophy. 


For despots and regents, with halt-savage legions, 
Are causing those regions of beauty to bleed ; 

In liberty’s name too, they kindle the flame too, 
And boldly lay claim to a patriot’s meed., 


XxX. 
These contrast with our country’s prosperity, 
Wealth, and strength, and extending domain, 
Marching on with increasing celerity, 
Sure the goal of true glory to gain. 
SUSAN, 
Resources still growing, exchequer o’erflowing, 
No one debtor owing, but what she can pay ; 
By heaven directed, by valor protected, 
By iillions respected, who bow to her sway. 
Xl. 
MOO! 
Famed for genius, the arts and tl 
Justice, equity, freedom, and peace ; 
Forming no entangling alliances, 
Still beholding her blessings increase. 
SUSAN, 
Though “ nullification ” may threat separation, 
Our Union’s duration will never be o'er, 
For party dissentions, with local pretensions, 
And tariff conventions, unite us the more, 
Xl. 


‘te 






MRS, 


1€ sciences, 


Miis ORF. 

Themes like these, for to-day, would be suitable, 

Well discussed by the pen of a bard; 
These we know to be facts irrefutable, 

Subjects worthy cach reader's regard 

SUSAN, 

For incidents local, in tuneful strain voeal, 

A point the most focal our city supplies, 
Where erties discerning, of @nius and learning, 

Pretended wits spurning, true merit will prize. 


NiLl. 
MRS, MOORE, 
Native dramas, both tragic and fireical, 

Paulding’s Dutchman, in green muslin dress, 
Family Library, and volumes more classical, 
Llarpers pour them in streams from their press, 
SUSAN, 
There's Dunlap and Trambull, whose works will ne’er crumble, 
Till monuments tumble, and nature shall pause ; 
And then they might mention the march of invention, 
With Durant’s ascension, amid shouts of applause. 


NIV. 
Mrs. MOORF. [ Bel! rings 
Hark! the door bell announces a visiter! 
USAN 


That's the Mirror, I'll wager, that rings. 
moore, Aandi 
(ive a crown tothe modest solicitor, 
That he qmerits whatever he brings. 
How many are losing the bliss of perusing 
Productions amusing, by grudging the tee ; 
When woman turns miser, what hero would prize her? 
I think she is wiser who squanders like me. 
ith Address, sin 
XV. 
[lere’s the treasure you're anxiously waiting for; 
Sixteen stanzas, in dialogue too!” 
© Songs of shepherds,” 
MRS, MOORE 
Now what are you prating Yor ? 
Let me instantly look ot it, Sue! 
She t 
The same playful measure ! 
Vil vead it at leisure—so give mer 


MRS. ” 


fe-enter SUSAN, 1 


gin 





the poem and examines it. 
Indeed ‘tis a treasure! 
ny purse, 
AN, Tt : gy the purse. 
Nay, tarry one minute, and tell me what's in it; 
You need not begin it—just sing the last verse. 
MRS. RE, sing Bi n the Address 
XVI. 
While our country is crown'd with felicity, 
“Wealth and honor, with freedom and peace, 
** May each blessing await upon this city, 
‘Genius flourish, and knowledge increase. 
May honors attend vou, and fortune befriend vou, 
‘Till heaven shall send vou a message of love ; 
* May angels then meet you, and cordially greet vou, 
While Mercy shall seat you in mansions above.” 
BOTH 
* May honors attend you, and fortune befriend you, 
“Till heaven shall send you a message of love; 
‘May angels then meet you, and cordially greet you, 
*“ While Mercy shall seat you in mansions above.” 


’ 


MOK ing 


[Ereunt 


, three stars to the west of the planet. 


GLEANINGS FROM BREWSTER’S LIFE OF NEWTON, 

Cares or GkeatNess,—Bigotry, ignorance, and prejudice are ever 
on the watch to oppose every innovation and improvement. New 
ton’s discoveries plunged him into controversies with the world, and 
the philosophers of the day, many of whom carried on their debates 
with a virulence for which all the fame ofthat wonderful man could | 


His 


biographer quotes from his letters as follows : 

“T intend,” says he, ‘‘to be no farther solicitous about matters of | 
And therefore I hope you will not take it ill if you find | 
me never doing any thing more in that kind; or rather, that you 
, Will favor me in my determination, by preventing, so faras you can | 
conveniently, any objections or other philosophical letters that may | 
concern me.” Ina subsequent letterin 1675, he says, “I had some | 
thoughts of writing a further discourse about colors, to be read at 
one of your assemblies; but find it yet against the grain to put pen 
to paper any more on that subject; and in a letter to Leibnitz, || 


) dated December the 9th, 1675, he observes, “1 was so persecuted 


j\it when he pretends that all ma 


with discussions, arising from the publication of my theory of light, 
that | blamed my own imprudence for parting with so substantial a 
blessing as my quiet to run after a shadow.” 

Licut.—The rays of solar light possess several remarkable phy- 
sical properties : they heat—they illuminate—they promote chymi- 


‘ eal combination—they effect chymical decompositions—they impart 


magnetism to steel—they alter the colors of bodies—they communi- 
cate to plants and flowers their peculiar colors, and are in many 
cases necessary to the developement of their characteristic qualities. 
It is impossible to admit for a moment that these varied effects are 
produced by a mere mechanical action, or that they arise from the 
agitation of the particles of bodies by the vibration of the ether 
which is considered to be the causegpf light. Whatever be the difti- 
culties which attach to the theor#Which supposes light to consist 
of material particles, we are conipelled, by its properties, to admit 
that light acts as if it were material, and that it enters into combina- 
tions with bodies, in order to produce the effects which we have 
enumerated. 

Corersicrs.—This illustrious astronomer was surrounded by 
prejudices of so disgusting a nature, that even after having com- 
pleted his work on the revolutions of the heavenly bodies, was 
ifraid to vive the results of his investigations to the world. 

‘« Aware,” says Mr. Brewster, “of the prejudices, and even of the 
hostility with which such a system would be received, he resolved 
neither to startle the one nor provoke the other. He allowed his 
opinions to circulate in the slow current of personal communication. 
The points of opposition which they presented to established doc- 
trines were gradually worn down, and they insinuated themselves 
into reception among the ecclesiastical circles by the very re luctance 
of their author to bring them into notice. In the year 1534, Cardi- 
nal Schonberg, Bishop of Capua, and Gyse, Bishop of Culm, exert- 
ed all their influence to induce Copernicus to lay his system before the 
work! ; but he resisted their solicitations; and it was not till 1539 
that an accidental circumstance contributed to alter his resolution,” 

Tycuo Braue.—Dissatisfied with his residence in Denmark, 
Tvcho resolved to settle in some distant country: and having gone 
as far as Venice in search of a suitable residence, he at last fixed 
upon Basle, in Switzerland. The king of Denmark, however, 
had learned his intention fromthe prince of Hesse; and when Ty- 
cho returned to Copenhagen to remove his family and his instru- 
ments, his sovereign announced to him his resolution to detain him 
in his kingdom, He presented him with the eanonry of Roschild, 
with an income of two thousand crowns per annum, To this he 

ulded a pension of one thousand crowns; and he promised to give 
him the island of Huen, with a complete observatory erected under 
his own eye. ‘This generous offer was instantly accepted. 

James rue rinst.—When James I. went toCopenhagen in 1590, 
to conclude his marriage with the princess Anne of Denmark, he spent 
eight days under the root of ‘T'yeho at Uraniburg. As a token of 
his gratitude, he composed a set of Latin verses in honor of the 
astronomer, and leit him a magnificent present at his departure, He 
gave him also his royal license for the publication of his works in 
England, and accompanied with the following complimentary letter. 

* Nor ain Lacquainted with these things on the relation of others, 
or from a mere perusal of your works, but I have seen them with 
my own eyes, and heard them with my own ears, in your residence 
at Uraniburg, during the various learned and agreeable conversations 
which I there held with you, which even now aflect: my mind to 
such a degree that it is difficult to decide whether I recollect them 
with greater pleasure or admiration.” 

Joun Kerter.—The misery in which Kepler lived forms a pain- 
ful contrast with the services which he performed to science. The 
pension on which he subsisted was always in arrears, and thougt 
the three emperors whose reigns he adorned, directed their ministers 
to be more punctual in its pavinent, the disobedience of their com- 
mands was a source of continued vexation to Kepler. When he 
retired to Sagan, in Silesia, to spend in retirement the remainder of 
his days his pecuniary difficulties became still more harassing. Ne- 
cessity at last compelled him to apply personally for the arrears 
which were due; and he accordingly set out in: 1630 for Ratisbon ; 
but im consequence of the great fatigue which so long a journey on 
horseback produced, he was seized with a fever, which carried hin 
off on the 30th November, 1630, in the fitty-ninth year of his age. 

Tue tecescopr.—There is, perhaps, no invention that science 
has presented to man so extraordinary in its nature, and so bound- 
less in its influence as that of the telescope. ‘To the uninstructed 
mind, the power of seeing an object a thousand miles distant, as 
large and nearly as distinct as if it were brought within a mile of 
the observer, must seem almost miraculous; and to the philosopher 
even, Who thoroughly comprehends the principles upon which it 
iets, it must ever appear one of the most elegant applications of 
science. ‘To have been the first astronomer in whose hands such 
i gilt was placed, was a preference to which Galileo owed much 
his future reputation. 

No sooner had he completed his telescope than he applied it 
the heavens, and on the seventh January, 1618, the first day of its 
use, he saw round Jupiter three bright little stars lying ina line pa 
rallel to the ecliptic, two to the east, and one to the west of the 
planet. Regarding them as ordinary stars, he never thought of 
estimating their distances. On the following dav, when he ace 
dentally directed his teles« ype to Juy iter, he was surprise d to see the 
To produce this effect it was 


1 


requisite that the motion of Jupiter should be direct, though, accor 
ing to calculation, it was actually retrograde. In this dilemma 
waited with impatience for the evening of the ninth, but unfortu 
nately the sky was covered with clot On the tenth he saw only 
two stars to the east—a circumstance which he was no longer able 
to explain by the motion of Jupiter. He was therefore compelled 
to ascribe the change to the stars themselves; and upon repeating 
his observations on the eleventh, he no k nger doubted that he had 
discovered three planets revolving round Jupiter, On the thirteen 
January he forthe first time saw the fourth satellite.* 

Presvpices or tur A of Conti.—This neble Venetian accused 
Newton of reviving the occult qualities of the schools. But the 
most remarkable passage of his is the tollowing: “I am a great 
friend of experimental philosophy, but Newton deviates much from 
‘ ris | , or that each particle 
of matter attracts every other particle.” 
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Simon Marinus, mat 
us that he discovered the satelliies of Jupiter in 


























